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The Westralian Jarrah 


NOTES. 


S° Spain’s dread allies have, though too late to save 
Santiago, hurried to her assistance. The latest 
telegrams inform us that there are fourteen cases of 
yellow fever in General Shafter’s lines around Santiago, 
and that a hundred and sixty of Admiral Dewey’s force 
at Manila are in hospital with dysentery. But, in spite 
of yellow fever, it was fortunate for the Spaniards that 
they surrendered Santiago. Though Sampson’s fleet 
could not enter the harbour and could not bombard the 
town while off the coast, still Generals Miles and 
Shafter would probably have preferred an assault to the 
fatal waiting. True they had no siege guns in position, 
and of field batteries only two have reached the front, 
but a heavy loss of life in desperate assault is less 
demoralising than that terrible negro vomito. 


‘We could well imagine this when we read the ac- 
count of the position of the American forces as given 
in a dispatch to the ‘‘New York Herald.” ‘‘ The 
American lines extend in a half-circle of eight miles 
about Santiago, touching the bay at either end. 
Reinforcements are being hurried up. The roads con- 
structed by the volunteers are almost obliterated by the 
rain. The streams are swollen and communication 
between different parts of the American lines is difficult. 
The task of moving artillery to the front is trebled. 
The rifle pits are full of mud and the trenches are like 
ditches. The soldiers are impatient for the assault, 
preferring bullets to yellow fever. Thousands of 
refugees, women and children, slept in the rain, The 
surgeons say that the drugs for the hospitals are worth- 
less, and there is no medicine for ordinary ailments.” 


The splendid qualities of the Americans were seen at 
their highest after the defeat of Admiral Cervera’s squad- 
ron. From the shore the Cuban insurgents shot down 
the wretched sailors who, in trying to escape from their 
burning ships, were struggling helplessly in the water. 
Captain Evans of the ‘‘ lowa”—“‘ fighting Bob Evans” — 
immediately stopped that cruel game, and the same 
energy with which he had pounded the ‘‘ Vizcaya” 
was at once applied to the rescue of her officers and 
crew. In a short time about 300. Spaniards, most of 
them naked, were mustered upon his quarter-deck, where 
they received food, clothing, tobacco and surgical aid. 
Then Captain Evans organized the work of rescue, and 
extended the same generous treatment to survivors 
from the other burning ships. This was indeed fine ; to 
quench the lust of fighting in the heat of battle and 
act as a prompt friend to a helpless foe was worthy 
of the best traditions of our race. 


And Captain Evans can be magnanimous as well as 
humane. He is reported to have said: ‘‘ For courage 
and dash there is no parallel in history to this action of 


the Spanish admiral. He came out, as he knew, to 
absolute destruction. I took him aboard the 
‘Towa’ from the ‘Gloucester,’ which had rescued him 
from death, and received him with a full admiral’s 
guard. Cervera is every inch an admiral.” That is 
how one brave man treats another, and all our informa- 
tion regarding the daring Spaniard agrees with this 
frank testimony. Cervera has a simplicity of nature 
which almost amounts to greatness. He might have 
taken the one small chance of escape in his flag-ship, 
the ‘‘Cristobal Colon”; instead, he accepted certain 
destruction on board the “Maria Teresa.” Yet all 
Admiral Cervera said was that he had done his duty. 
‘*T want all Spain to know the truth,” he is reported to 
have said, ‘‘and that every ship of my squadron fought 
until the last.” When he was told that Vice-Admiral 
Villamil had been killed in action, he exclaimed, with 
tears in his eyes, ‘‘ Happy Villamil!” Our own Nelson 
could not have uttered words more simple or more 
tender. 


Another instance of American heroism. The American 
wooden steamship ‘‘ Delaware” of 1200 tons was de- 
stroyed by fire on Friday night (8th) when off the Port of 
Philadelphia. As soon as the outbreak was discovered, 
and it was seen to be impossible to subdue it, Captain 
Ingram formed the sailors in a double line and with- 
out any hurry passed the women and children to the 
boats, each being given a blanket. Captain Ingram stood 
at the head of the line and threatened to shoot the first 
person who started a panic. As aresult of his coolness 
and the discipline he maintained all the passengers were 
safely placed in the boats, and after this duty had been 
performed Captain Ingram and the crew took to the 
ship’s rafts. The fire started about half-past ten, and 
twenty minutes later the vessel blew up. The magnifi- 
cent coolness of the captain and crew is rendered the 
more conspicuous by the fact that the ‘‘ Delaware” had 
on board a large quantity of ammunition for the forti- 
fications at the entrance to the harbour. The contrast 
of this behaviour with that of the French and Italians 
on the ‘‘ Bourgogne” is emphasised by one little inci- 
dent that has since come to light. A lady with a child 
tried to get out of the line and hurry to the gangway’ 
*“You needn’t hurry, ma’am,” said a sailor, ‘‘ we're 
American seamen and will see that all the women and 
children get off.” 


Our strictures on the Foreign Office and our fears 
that the present Government is not acting energetically 
in defence of our interests in China have recently been 
justified. Lord Salisbury has confessed that he finds 
it very difficult to accommodate himself to that ‘‘ violent 
change” in the opinion of the country from Cobdenism 
to Imperialism which has taken place since 1886. It 
really looks as if Lord Salisbury were such a confirmed 
Cobdenist that he finds it impossible to think of great 
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to admit in. the House that “ wehave heart 

contract with the Belgian Syndicate for the Pekin- 
Hankow line was signed on June 27,” and secondly, 
**there has been no agreement with China as to the 


occupation of the Yangtse Valley.” With this infor-. 


mation before it, the ‘‘ Chronicle” is justified in 
saying that ‘‘ the Foreign Office is betraying the country 
in the Far East,” for every one knows that the Belgian 
Syndicate means Russian-French control. Even the 
‘* Times” has had to read Mr. Curzon a lesson. He is 
indeed ‘‘too easily nettled when he is asked what is 
being done to protect English interests. He appears to 
regard the protection of our trade and our capital in 
China as a State secret about which no rude and incon- 
venient inquiries should be made.” Rightly enough, 
the ‘‘Times” concludes that that is not the way the 
subject is regarded by the people of this country. The 
truth is that, just as in the case of the Navy, so 
mow in regard to our holding the Yangtse-Kiang 
Valley, the Press must force the House of Commons 
to force the Government to do its duty. 


From time to time we have put inconvenient ques- 
tions to the present Commander-in-Chief. Five or six 
years ago we were always being told that the unpre- 
paredness of our army and its terrible cost were alike 
due to the fact that the Commander-in-Chief was a 
Royal prince, who hated change and was incapable of 
understanding the need of change. We believed in 
this to a certain extent, and so did our best to get the 
“old fogey” removed and our ‘‘only General” 
appointed. But what has Lord Wolseley done since 
except to play King Stork? Under him the cost of 
the army has been increased, but no one dares to say 
it is more efficient than it was. Lord Wolseley has, 
however, inaugurated one reform, the effect of which 
cannot yet be estimated. ‘‘It has been decreed,” we 
learn from the daily press, ‘‘in several if not in all the 
line battalions that in future no soldier will be allowed 
to walk arm-in-arm in the street with a female.” 
This is a reform such as might have been expected from 
Lady Wolseley. 


From a Parliamentary paper it appears there have 
been eleven pensions granted under the Political Offices 
Pension Act, 1869. Mr. C. P. Villiers heads the list. 
A very rich man, he yet extorted in all over £30,000 
from a too grateful country. Mr. Hugh C. E. Childers 
received some £9000. Lord Iddesleigh only lived to 
receive £955 of his pension of £2000 a year. Mr. 
Mundella received altogether £ 2988, the first Lord Emly 
£9375, and Mr. T, E. Headlam (formerly Judge Advo- 
cate-General) £2849. Of the pensioners who are now 
living, Mr. Shaw Lefevre and the Duke of Rutland 
received respectively £4329 and £6794, the former 
having resigned his pension in February 1889, and the 
latter in March 1888. Lord Cross and Lord George 
Hamilton, M.P., enjoy pensions of £2000 a year, and 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach one of £1200, but only when 
out of office. Lord Cross has received altogether 
£10,760, Lord George Hamilton £5728, and Sir M. 
Hicks Beach £3436. It may be said with truth that 
no one on this list deserved sixpence, save perhaps 
Lord Iddesleigh and Sir M. Hicks Beach. Those have 
drawn most who deserved least; but by what right 
does Lord Cross, who was a banker, we believe, when 
Disraeli discovered him, play pauper and pensioner ? 


The result of the Imperial Conference on postal rates 
to the Colonies has been announced by the Postmaster- 
General this week. It has been decided that a letter 
which does not weigh more than half an ounce can be 
transmitted for one penny from the United Kingdom to 
any part of Canada, Newfoundland, Cape Colony and 
Natal. The date upon which this important reduction 
in the rate is to take effect will be announced in a short 
time. One would like to see a uniform rate of postage 
made applicable to the whole British Empire ; but this 
will do for a beginning. The whole tendency is 
towards a reduction, both in the interests of the 
individual and of the Empire, and in a brief period we 
hope to find this new letter rate of half an ounce fora 
penny made applicable to India and the ‘Australian 

olonies. 
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Lansde jpeech on Wedaiestlay nigi was 
n cofffession of faifure. The Hottse of C ons 
has voted a large increase of men for the army, but the 
Secretary for War has to confess that he is not quite 
sure if he can them. This time, oddly enough, it 
‘is mot the War Office which is to blame. Recruiting 
cannot go on successfully unless the conditions of 
service are made more attractive. Foremost amongst 
‘the increased attractions possible is an increase of pay, 
and this the Treasury has absolutely vetoed. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach as it is, will probably find him- 
self in difficulties at the end of the present financial 
year. He has to find the money for Mr. Chamberlain’s 
West Indian scheme, for the Colonial Loans, for 
Teachers’ Superannuation and for the War Office, and 
he scarcely knows where the money is to come from. 
He is probably regretting already that he lowered the 
duty on tobacco. 


Mr. Balfour made his forecast for the remaining 
weeks of the Session on. Tuesday, and already it is 
recognised as over-sanguine. It was just possible that 
all the twenty-seven bills, great and small, which he 
enumerated might have been disposed of if unbroken 
good temper and good will had prevailed, but before 
twenty-four hours were past a little knot of English 
Radicals had broken out into open and flagrant obstruc- 
tion of the Irish Local Government Bill. Mr. Healy 
and Mr. Redmond thereupon threatened reprisals, and 
the whole programme was upset. The Government are 
already confronted with the alternatives of prolonging 
the Session till late in August, or of curtailing their 


‘programme, and it needs no prophet to tell what the 


choice will be. The London University Bill or the 
Vaccination Bill, or both, will be dropped—possibly 
even the Criminal Evidence Bill, although we do not 
think that likely—and the rest will go through without 
much trouble. 


The obstruction by a group of English and Welsh 
members of an Irish Bill introduced by a Conservative 
Government and warmly supported by the Irish mem- 
bers of every section, is one of the clumsiest blunders 
ever committed by a party section. Some one in an 
ill-guided moment called Mr. Lloyd George the 
‘* Welsh Parnell,” and the unhappy man, who might 
have made a respectable commonplace M.P., has ever 
since been trying to live up to the title, with a result 
that need not be further dwelt upon. The only chance 
the English ‘‘ Left” has of making its weight felt in 
politics lies of course in the formation of a close and 
permanent alliance with the Irish party: but these 
wonderful strategists have for a couple of sessions past 
been engaged in alienating and embittering the Irish 
‘members upon every subject on which they could 
possibly come into conflict. The natural result has been 
to drive the Irish into Mr. Balfour’s arms. Wednes- 
day’s quarrel was over the allocation of Irish money 
for the relief of: Irish local rates, a point with which 
Mr. Lloyd George and his friends had nothing to do. 
Yet they delayed the Bill, and, as Mr. Healy bitterly 
complained, prevented the discussion of serious Irish 
amendments by a series of speeches and amendments 
which only displayed their thorough ignorance of the 
whole question. 


M. Cavaignac’s well-meant attempt to “‘ settle” the 
Dreyfus affair by one crushing speech in the Chatnber 
of Deputies has only resulted in dragging the whéle 
business Gnée more to the front, and the controversy is 
more bitter than ever. So long as the previous Govern- 
ment simply repeated ‘“‘chose jugée,” they were? ‘on 
solid ground from which it was almost impossible to 
drive them. But the new Minister of War is an‘otator 
and could not be content with a method so simple $0 
he must néeds re-try and re-convict the ex-captain in’ fie 
eyes of all men. He did so by reading three documents 
in the tribune. Whereupon Maitre Demange who ‘de- 
fended Dreyfus before the court-martial at once wrote to 
the Minister of Justice that not one of the documents now 
relied on as conclusive was so much as hinted at during 
the trial. Conviction on those documents is therefore 
unquestionably illegal, and it seems likely that the official 


avowal has at length resolved the affair into a form in 
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which it can be taken cognisance. of by the.Cour de 
Cassation. If that be so the storm has indeed broken 
over:the unhappy Ministry. To make matters wors 

the grotesque Esterhazy has at last been arrested and 
will be tried for forgery, and Colonel Picquart who is 
charged with a breach of official secrecy asa former head 
of the Intelligence Department has also been arrested 
and will be tried on that charge. Nobody seemsto know 
what will be the result of this extraordinary complica- 
tion, and the Anti-Semites do not hesitate to accuse the 
whole Cabinet of being ‘‘ Dreyfusards” in disguise ! 


The snub administered to the Board of Trade by the: 


South Wales coal-owners is easily to be understood. 
Conciliators are of some utility when both parties to a 
quarrel are anxious to be conciliated, but not otherwise. 
And for the moment the South Wales coal-owners are 
not at ail anxious to be conciliated, for they are con- 
fident of victory. The sliding scale has been the ruin 
of the men’s organizations, for it has acted as a narcotic 
which has kept them asleep these many years. The 
consequence is that the South Wales miners have no 
trade union worth the name and that their wages are 
only about one-third of those earned in Northumber- 
land, in spite of the fact that they have a monopoly of 
the most valuable coal in the world. They have only 
been able to hold out so long because of the financial 
help. they have received from the Miners’ Federation. 
They are not likely to win the fight, this time at any 
rate, for the masters have found the sliding scale too 
profitable to themselves lightly to abandon it. The 
men. will be wise if they abandon the struggle and 
strengthen their trade union by paying sixpence a week 
to its funds instead of a penny. 


The Bishops are wiser than even the Lower ene of 
the Canterbury Convocation. Though a large number 
of their lordships came to the House of Lords to vote 
against the Colonial Marriages Bill, the Upper House 
has declined to act upon the report sent up to them by 
the Lower House in regard to the marriage laws. The 


Bishops declare that the Christian ideal is indissoluble, 


marriage, and suggest that the innocent party to a 
divorce should be advised not to seek remarriage with 
the rites of the Church ; but they do not declare that 
such rites ought to be refused, and still less that they 
will give their support, as the ‘‘ Guardian ” demands, to 
clergymen who decline to re-marry such persons or who 
seek (illegally) to prevent them from using their churches 
for the service. The speech of the saintly Bishop of 
Lincoln was unanswered and unanswerable. 


The Trinity ordination lists show that 20g deacons 
and 238 priests were set apart for’ the ministry of the 
Church of England, a slight decrease as compared with 
last year, when again there was a decrease from the 
number in 1896. Over 50 per cent. were graduates of 
Oxford or Cambridge. We do not believe that specula- 
tive questions of theology or ‘‘ doubts” have much to 
do with the decline. It is rather to be traced, in our 
judgment, to the gradual and salutary raising of the 
intellectual standard by means of the central ex- 
amination of non-graduates ; and, of course, to the fact 
that few men without private means can now afford to 
hold any ‘but the best benefices. The Lord Mayor said 
truly at the Mansion House dinner that bishoprics had 
ceased td be ‘‘ fat appointments.” The clerical calling 
as a whole has ceased to be not merely a lucrative pro- 
fession, if it ever was one, but a profession by naar a 
man. can live in modest comfort. 


4 His Excellency” Tuan Cowie, otherwise Mt. William 
C. Cowie, the managing director of the British North 
Borneo Company, has done great work on the confines 
of the Company’s territory. By an exhibition of rare 
diplomatic skill he has settled a long-standing dispute 


with the Sultan of Brunei, and added 3000 square miles | 


to the-Empire. Moreover, by showing the true pluck of 
his race, he has induced the fierce and’ recalcitrant 
rebel chief, the Rob Roy of Borneo, one Mat Salieh, 
to swear life-long friendship with the British. Instead 
of- approaching Mat Salleh with Gatling guns and fixed 
bayonets, Mr. Cowie, against the advice of his friends,. 
proceeded, practically alone and unarmed, into the midst 
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of rebels. A picturesque interview ended satis- 
factorily with an appointment for another day. At the 
second interview, Mat Salleh appeared with 200 follow- 
ers, heavily armed with rifles, spears and krisses. Mr. 
Cowie did not. flinch, but boldly expostulated with the 
chief, and gave him two days in which to make his sub- 
mission. Reason fortunately prevailed. It was now Mat 
Salleh’s turn to appear unarmed, at an assembly largely 
composed of Sikhs and blue-jackets, and with his own 
hand he hoisted the Company’s flag. Subsequently he 
sent in his sword, a weapon elaborately decorated with 
gruesome relics of his victims. The result of the little 
romance reflects the highest credit on Mr. Cowie. 


What is happening with regard to the sugar boun- 
ties? Has the Brussels Conference collapsed utterly, as 
Lord Pirbright contends, or is there still ground for hope 
that something may yet be done? France blocks the way. 
Because France is not prepared to fall into line with the 
other bounty-giving countries, nothing is to be done— 
that would seem to be the position at the moment. If 
there is no other obstacle to the abrogation of the 
bounties, the case for countervailing duties will be 
strengthened enormously. Directly such duties were 
imposed, France would be brought to her knees ; and 
it is only because she places so much reliance on the 
power of the Cobden Club to prevent any departure from 
our present lop-sided fiscal system, that she resists 
the public opinion of Europe. Of course, if France alone 
among the beet-sugar producers were permitted to 
retain the bounties, her competition would be as dis- 
astrous to Germany and Belgium as the bounties 
generally are now to the sugar-producing Colonies of 
the British Empire. Mr. Chamberlain must stiffen his 
back. His view of the condition of the sugar industry 
in the West Indies shows that he is inclined to attribute 
too much importance to a temporary rise in price in the 
United States. Moreover, it is essential to remember 
that the West Indies are not the only sugar producers 
in the Empire. 


The ‘‘Times” has again been fortunate in finding a 
correspondent on the spot to supply some news of the 
Kwang-si Rebellion. No doubt he has been discovered 
by the indefatigable Mr. Morrison, who has already 
scored such a success at Peking, and who some time ago 
passed through Yunnan and the neighbouring provinces. 
Kwang-si was the original seat of the Taiping rebellion 
which broke out in 1850, and spreading through Hunan, 
Hupei and Nganhui reached its climax in the 
capture of Nanking, the old capital of the Empire, in 
1853. There is no doubt that if the rebels had pressed 
on they could then have overthrown the dynasty, but the 
period of delay and decay set in, and eventually with the 
aid of Gordon China was saved. Kwang-si has never 
been really loyal to the Manchu dynasty, and now that 
the Peking authorities are giving such lamentable proofs 
of incapacity, the Chinese of the South are encou- 
raged to try another rising. 


According to the ‘‘Times” correspondent at Wu- 
chau, the rebellion broke out on June 28, and already 
the province seems in the hands of the rebels. Wuz- 
chau on the Kwang-tung frontier has been mysteriously 
placarded with disloyal manifestos, and a Mandarin at 
Paklan, who offered a reward for the rebel chief, has 
been captured and burnt alive with petroleum, jour 
encourager les autres. A defeat of the Imperial troops 
is reported, and dead bodies have been floating down 
the West River and past Wu-chau. In the present 


. Situation in China anything may happen, and although 


we hear of gunboats, troops and machine guns being 
sent up the river from Canton, we know too well from 
experience that forces and forces on paper do not 
always correspond in China.. Most serious of all is the 
French menace. Kwang-si has long been ear-marked 
by the Tonking authorities, and there need be no great 
difficulty in explaining and justifying an CRSAPSHON of 
Nanning, if not of the whole province. 


Dr. Koch's partially successful investigations into 
the bubonic plague call renewed attention to the paucity 
of English work upon: the. nature and origin of many 
diseases which owing to the ‘widespread distribution of 
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the English race are of serious importance to it. Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, in his address at Guy’s Hospital this 
week, laid his finger upon a chief reason for our small 
output of scientific medical work. There is almost no 
endowment of medical research in England, and in 
consequence the ablest students of medicine are driven 
into actual practice. The harassing and arduous work 
of a physician in practice leaves him no time for calm 
and consecutive investigation ; his life is spent in a 
whirl of successive engagements. No doubt a few 
schools of research are being founded, and if the appeal 
of Sir Henry Burdett be successful a school for the 
study of tropical diseases may be founded. 


By her assistance in publishing the evils attending 
the making of phosphorus matches, the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts has added another to the long list 
of services she has done England and humanity. 
Thanks to recent exposures, the main facts are well 
known. The use of yellow phosphorus, even when the 
greatest precautions are taken, involves a grave risk to 
the work-people of contracting an agonising, disfiguring 
and frequently fatal disease. A prolonged scientific in- 
vestigation must be made, to see if the evils of phossy 
jaw cannot be avoided by a complete suppression of the 
use of yellow phosphorus. It cannot be beyond the 
limits of chemistry to invent a match which will strike 
on an unprepared surface and yet, like the ‘‘ safety 
matches,” be without phosphorus. Mr. Cunynghame, 
writing to the ‘‘ Times,” declares that he has already 
produced this result, and it should be the business of 
Dr. Oliver and Professor Thorpe, who have been 
appointed by the Home Secretary to inquire into the 
matter, and to publish a report with the utmost celerity. 


One of the most conspicuous figures in the House of 
Commons disappears with the sudden resignation of 
Lord Arthur Hill. A Whip is always in evidence, even 
when he is so insignificant personally as Mr. Anstruther, 
but Lord Arthur, who ‘‘took after” his father, the 
** big Marquis,” is one of the finest-looking men whom 
even the House of Downshire has produced. He says 
his resignation is not political, and so we must believe 
it, but a man in the prime of life and universally 
popular does not quit the House of Commons at a 
moment's notice without a reason. The fact is that the 
Irish landlords are so full of indignation at the present 
Government and all its ways that occasional explosions 
cannot be avoided. Lord Londonderry is, of course, in 
full revolt, and Lord Arthur, who is an Orangeman 
(which Lord Londonderry is not) has an additional 
incentive to discontent. Finally it is known that he 
has long had claims to a Colonial Governorship and 
Mr. Chamberlain for some reason has manifested an 
invincible repugnance to oblige him in this respect. 
So another member has been added to the growing 
group of disappointed and angered Conservatives. 


The question of the changes proposed in the director- 
ship of the Natural History to which we referred last 
week, is beginning to receive the attention it required. 
Whatever may be done by the electing Trustees, it is 
plain, will be done in full knowledge of the opinion of 
the scientific world. A memorial, urging the continu- 
ance of the existing post unshorn of any dignity and 
importance, and so still worthy to be the most dis- 
tinguished position in Britain open to a naturalist, has 
been very extensively signed by prominent scientific 
men. The publication of this memorial, and the openly 
expressed indignation among scientific men have had the 
effect of drawing letters from Sir E. Maunde Thompson 
and Sir William Flower. These letters very naturally 
throw a veil of bland official obscurity over the official 
proposals, and were intended to convey the impression 
that all was being done for the best in the best of 
official worlds. But the fact could not be glossed over 
that the obnoxious proposals included a removal from 
the Directorship of the Natural History Museum of 
important duties formerly discharged by the Director; 
the addition of these duties to those of Sir E. Maunde 
Thompson, with an increase in salary for that talented 
gentleman, and the appointment to the now degraded 
post formerly held by Owen and Flower of an official 
who is not a naturalist at all. 
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THE NEW MILITARY POWER. 


DURING the past week we have received a number 

of communications from persons who are discon- 
tented with what they are pleased to call our volte-face 
in favour of America ; or what we prefer to think was a 
somewhat tardy, if ungrudging, admission of American 
courage and humanity. These friendly critics, it seems 
to us, miss the point at every stage. They ask us why 
we supported Spain in the beginning of the war and 
condemned America for what we called at the time 
her provocative aggressions. And they pretend to think 
that it is the success of the war alone, the democratic 
judgment by results that now induces us to ‘take 
sides,” as they call it, with America against crippled 
Spain. All this it seems to us is somewhat unintelligent. 
We were offended by the aggressiveness of America with 
regard to Spain, with her ultimatum to the Spaniards 
to leave Cuba in three days when every one knew that 


with the best will in the world the poor Spaniards could » 


not get out of Cuba within three weeks or three months. 
We were offended by this, we say, just as we were 
offended by the insolent rudeness of Secretary Olney’s 
despatch to Lord Salisbury over the Venezuela question. 
Or, to speak more correctly, we were disappointed by 
these evidences of a growing militarism in the great 
industrial Republic. We had hoped that, though the 
Americans had barred out the Chinese and had deprived 
the negroes in the south of their most important civic 
right—had, in fact, rendered absurd John Bright’s 
eulogy of the Republic as ‘‘ a home for the outcast and 
the oppressed of every race and of every clime”—that 
still the old dream, the dream of Washington, might be 
in part fulfilled and Americans might be content with 
their own splendid country, without encroaching on 
the possessions of others. We did not doubt America’s 
strength—we have never doubted it ; on the contrary, 
over the Venezuela question we warned our country- 
men that ultimately we should be beaten in a struggle 
with America. It was our conviction of America’s 
enormous strength that led us to deplore her aggressive 
humour :— 
excellent 
To have a giant’s strength, but tyrannous 
To use it like a giant.” 

America has already annexed Hawaii. She will 
certainly take Cuba and Porto Rico as well, and, if the 
Spaniards do not make it up with her quickly, the 
Philippines and the Canaries to boot. Those who 
think America will be restrained by German bluff or by 
Franco-Russian menace do not understand her or her 
people. The seamen on the German ships, it appears, 
are fraternising with the Spaniards in Manila. And it 
may well be that William the Witless takes it for 
granted that he can curb America’s onward progress 
when he pleases or at least share in the booty her arms 
may win. But the War Lord is mistaken in this 
assumption. The Americans are not a people that can 
be bullied, and the slightest attempt on his part to 
bully them would result in a war which would 
quickly enlighten him as to the limits of German 
power. In spite of the German superiority in 
battleships it is our settled belief that the navy 
of America, even as it is at present, is strong 
enough to beat the navy of the Kaiser. For the 
Germans are neither sailors nor gunners, while the 
Americans have proved themselves to be both. We 


believe that the Americans would win from the begin- , 


ning, but even if superiority in materiel did give the 
Germans a victory or two in the beginning the end in 
any case would be certain. America can build ships 
faster and better than Germany, and in such a war she 
would put forth her utmost strength. Besides, America 
has a very large mercantile marine and thousands of 
hardy, able seamen, that most people know nothing 
about. It would surprise a good many Europeans to 
learn that the shipping that passes through a canal 
connecting two of the greater North American lakes is 
considerably larger than all the shipping that passes 


through the Suez Canal. America, we say, has tens of | 


thousands of first-rate seamen, whereas there are hun- 


dreds of men serving at present on board German » 


warships who never saw the sea till a year or two 
ago. And the sailor's trade is the most diffi- 
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cult trade in the world to master. For these 
and other reasons we believe that America will not be 
stopped in her imperial progress by German bluff nor 
daunted by Franco-Russian menace. We should not 
even now be afraid of the issue of a conflict between 
the United States Navy and that of France, for the 
American superiority as gunners would give them 
an enormous advantage; but in such a conflict we 
should probably take a hand and probability would 
change to certainty if Russia dared to support her ally. 
The truth is that a new Power of the very first rank has 
pushed itself among the nations, and our hopes that 
there was at least one people who preferred peace to 


_ power and security to self-aggrandisement have been 


disappointed. 


Now, how will the advent of this new power affect the 
European equilibrium? Even if we do not ‘‘take at the 
foot of the letter” that new-born affection which the 
Americans now profess for us, it seems to be plain 
enough that the circumstances which have brought about 
the reconciliation between the two kindred peoples will 
go on making for a closer and ever closer union between 
Great Britain and the United States. After all, we 
have the same blood, the same religion, the same insti- 
tutions, the same democratic Government, the same 
language and the same tastes. We both love trade 
and commerce and a working mixture of freedom and 
equality before the law to which no other people has 
attained. From the selfish British point of view, then, 
we hope that the Americans will take both the Canaries 
and the Philippines, and if they wished (which is un- 
likely) for a port on the coast of China besides, they 
should have our help in getting it. The ‘‘ weary 
Titan” that Matthew Arnold spoke of, with every 
muscle strained by the weight of empire, chal- 
lenged on this side and on that by new com- 
petitors, menaced now and then by a combination 
of envious enemies, suddenly finds standing by his side 
a stalwart son, who, though he has his own place in 
the world and his own ambitions, yet seems inclined to 
say that the old Titan shall always have at least a fair 
field, and perhaps, if the worst comes to the worst, 
some little favour. And that is the way we Britons feel 
about America. This fact that the two nations which 
stood against each other at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century now stand together as friends, if not 
as allies, will probably turn out to be the most important 
fact in the history of the twentieth century. 


KEEP OUT OF HARMS(WORTH’S) WAY! 


WE are assisting it seems at what its advocates call 
the democratisation of literature, but what we 
should prefer to call the vulgarisation of journalism. 
When Mr. Newnes came to wealth with the popularity 
of ‘‘ Tit-bits”’ we pointed out that his success was due 
not to any conspicuous intelligence on his part, but to 
the fact that the Board schools had since 1870 taught 
two or three millions. of persons how to read, and 
that Mr. George Newnes himself having 
from this class, 
We predicted at the same time that Mr. Newnes 
would be followed by many other newspaper pro- 
prietors with similar tastes. But we cherished a secret 


hope that ‘‘Tit-bits’” would never be regarded as_ 


literature even by its proprietor, and that Mr. Newnes 
would never be succeeded by any one who would 
make us regard the ‘‘ Strand Magazine” as a meri- 
torious production. But, alas! our fond hopes were 
doomed to disappointment. Sir George Newnes has 
been followed by Mr. Alfred C. Harmsworth, and the 
worst features of the ‘‘ Strand Magazine” and ‘‘ Tit- 
bits” have been easily surpassed by the new, much- 
advertised ‘‘ Harmsworth Magazine.” To begin with, 
Sir George Newnes as a journalist did not write, and 
Mr. Alfred C. Harmsworth does. And such writing as 
his it has never before been our ill fortune to read. To 
say that it is brainless and formless and grammarless is 
to say nothing ; it is at once as familiar and as impudent 
as the talk of a street arab, and its platitudes are 
drearier than the City Road in November rain. ‘‘ To- 
day,” Mr. Alfred Harmsworth declares, ‘‘the public 
press is the concentration of all that is best in thought 
and all that is most modern in mechanism.” Now for 
an attempt at an epigram this is not easy to beat. But 
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sprung . 
knew how to cater for his like.» 
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let us take the next sentence: ‘‘ The internal construc- 
tion of a newspaper office is almost as complicated as 
that of a battleship—the duties of a modern editor as 
onerous as those of the man in the conning tower.” 
From this it is apparent that Mr. Harmsworth knows 
just about as much of the duties of ‘‘the man in the 
conning tower” as he does about the uses of the dash 
in English prose. 

Moreover, Sir George Newnes did not edit his 
productions ; he paid some one else to do that; but 
Mr. Alfred C. Harmsworth does, and this is the way he 
does it. We open his magazine at haphazard and find 
the story of an elopement by Edgar Jepson. And this is 
the way Mr. Jepson begins: ‘‘ The atmosphere of the 
room was charged almost with storm ; there was a thrill 
upon its air, the thrill of pent emotion.” Now what 
does it all mean? We do not know nor does Mr. 
Harmsworth, nor does any one else ; but it does not 
matter—the stuff sells. We pass to the next story 
entitled ‘‘ Her Letter,” which Mr. Harmsworth informs 
us ‘‘is an interesting narrative.” In the first half-dozen’ 
sentences we find there ‘‘ Napoleon had been striding 
(sic) Europe like a Colossus. No one knew what would 
be his next move on the strategical chess-board.” By 
selling stuff of this sort and by adroit financing Mr. 
Alfred C. Harmsworth has grown rich, and got into 
‘*smart” society, and now tries to pose as a writer and 
the patron of writers. Well, neither he nor any of his 
staff of ‘“‘ young writers” need be envious of each 
other’s talent. 


THE ARRAIGNMENT OF SIR JOHN GORST. 


[* is questionable whether the attack upon Sir John 
Gorst, which was begun in the House of Commons 
and culminated in the Upper Chamber on Tuesday last, 
was not due less to zeal in the cause of the Voluntary 
schools than to a political intrigue for upsetting the 
Vice-President of the Council. It was initiated by Mr. 
Cripps and Lord Hugh Cecil, in spite of the immediate 
contradiction by the Vice-President of the interpretation 
imputed to his statements; and the misrepresentation, 
which had been continued by the ‘‘Standard” and 
other papers, was repeated in the House of Lords by 
the Marquis of Londonderry, who perhaps would hardly 
have ventured on a recapitulation of the slander had Sir 
John Gorst been able to answer him. In itself the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s impeachment was mild 
enough. He was put up by the Church party to ask 
upon what evidence and upon what authority the Vice- 
President had stated that the Bible teaching in London 
Board schools was incomparably superior to that of the 
Voluntary schools. But the Archbishop did not inquire 
so much about the evidence, as he questioned the 
authority ; though nobody who heard the speech in the 
House of Commons could possibly have supposed that 
the portion of it relating to religious teaching was 
based upon official information. The Archbishop’s own 
arguments against the truth of those statements were 
feeble in the extreme. He had, in fact, only negative 
evidence to bring forward in support of his contention. 
The diocesan inspectors, it appears, do not deny, but 
merely question, the Vice-President’s statements. And 
what earthly bearing has the case of the schools in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne on the relative efficiency of the 
educational establishments in the Metropolis? It was 
between the latter alone that Sir John Gorst drew a 
comparison. Yet the Archbishop of Canterbury’s entire 
case in disproof of the Vice-President’s honest admis- 
sion seems to rest upon the questioning of the diocesan 
inspectors and the efficiency of the Newcastle Voluntary . 
schools. 
The part taken by Lord Londonderry in the Lords’ 
debate was remarkable for a display of the most con- 
summate ignorance as to the Vice-President’s position 
in the Government. The Vice-President is not an 
Under-Secretary ; he is head of the Education Depart- 
ment, under the Lord President of the Council. His 
duties are not self-appointed, as Lord Londonderry 
suggested, but are distinctly laid down by an Order in 
Council. It is his duty to act for himself, except in 
such matters as to which specific directions are given him © 
by the Lord President. The latter acts—when the Vice- » 
President has no seat in the Cabinet—as that Minister’s 
mouthpiece ; and he is consulted by him in such cases 
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as would lave led the Vice-President to consult his 
colleagues had he been himself a Cabinet Minister. 
But the attack upon Sir John Gorst has: absolutely 
failed after the Duke of Devonshire’s reply on Tuesday, 
in which he entirely exonerated the Vice-President from 
any antagonism to the Voluntary schools and thus 
finally disposed of all attempts to misrepresent his 
speech. As regards the religious part of the contro- 
versy, he contented himself with reading Sir John 
Gorst’s own statement of the case without making any 
other comment than that it was the expression of his 
colleaigue’s personal opinion. The Duke, it is true, 
regretted that the Vice-President should have quoted 
am inspector’s strictures’ on the farmers and squires. 
But the Duke’s own defence of the squirearchy was 
extremely lukewarm. Everybody knows—though there 
aré many exceptional cases, vide the late Sir Thomas 
Acland—that as a general statement it is perfectly true 
our country gentlemen look upon the education of the 
lower orders with dislike. We know a squire who 
himself maintains two schools; but the reason he 
alleges for his approval of schools is that it keeps 
the children five days of the week out of his park. 
Lord Halifax warmly supported Sir John Gorst’s 
opinions, and he represents the views of a large 
number of Churchmen outside Parliament who have 
received the Vice-President’s statements in a wholly 
different spirit to that which has found such virulent 
expression among a certain section of the Tory 
Party. Canon Nunn, the well-known champion of 
Voluntary schools in Lancashire, has endorsed every- 
thing the Vice-President said ; and we have heard of a 
case in a South London parish where the subscriber 
to a school has sent £50 instead of his usual #10 note 
in consequence of Sir John Gorst’s speech. The fact 
is that Sir John Gorst is inconveniently clever, and 
certain members of his Party would be only too thank- 
ful to have him laid by the heels. At Westminster 
his position is one of unassisted isolation; but it is 
well enough known how much intelligent working 
people throughout the country believe in him, and 
how much they hope from his fearless candour and 


sympathy. 
LORD SALISBURY AND CHINA. 


ee rebellion in Kwang-si, to the details of which we 
refer elsewhere, may very possibly bring the Far 
Eastern question to a head, and it inevitably forces on 
us grave reflections as to the capacity of our Foreign 
Office to face such a crisis. That the former centre of 
the Taiping rebellion is once more in revolt: the rising 
has broken out so secretly and suddenly that in less 
than three weeks nine towns have been captured and 
the imperial troops defeated not far from the treaty 
port of Wu-chau. This city is itself in danger from 
the rebels, and the whole situation is sufficiently 
Serious even without the added danger arising from 
the proximity of the French frontier and from 
French claims in that district. Those who remem- 
ber the events of January last meed not be told 
what those claims are. Our demands were for the 
maintenance of the “‘ open door” in the north and in 
the south. Talien-wan and Nanning were the two 
doors. China was willing that they should be opened : 
but Russia in the one case and France in the other said 
no, and so they were shut in our face. Lord 
Salisbury’s feeble attempt to explain that Talien-wan 
was not a treaty port because it was a free 
(which was ‘‘something better”) was followed by its 
annexation by Russia, and it is no secret that France 
was only waiting for a pretext in order to do in the 
south what Russia has done in the north. The present 
rising affords the pretext. 

We do not recall these events for the purpose of 
bringing any carping accusation against either Russia 
or France. Of such hypocrisy we are -not capable. 
What we look for is some sign on the part of 
our Foreign Office that it comprehends what is going 
on in China, and that it possesses the intelligence and 
the resolution to maintain British interests. But we 
look in vain. Mr. Curzon is questioned almost nightly 
about events at Peking, on the Yangtse, or on the West 
River; and his answers are couched in the usual 
formulas of smug official complacency. We should, of 
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course, feel confidence in a strong Government that 
refused to show its hand, and refused to discuss its tactics: 
across the table of the House of Commons, but the first 
condition of such confidence must necessarily be a con- 
viction that there is a policy and a resolution to carry out 
that policy. But what confidence can anybody have in 
Lord Salisbury? Mr. Curzon on Monday night referred a 
persistent questioner to dispatch No. 85 in the Chinese: 
Blue Book—the famous ‘‘assurances” dispatch in 
which Sir’ Claude Macdonald enumerates the triumphs 
of British diplomacy. It came asa welcome valentine, 
reaching the” Foreign Office on 14 February: and Lord 
Salisbury was so much excited by it that he kept his: 
staff out of bed in order to wire to Sir Claude at mid-. 
night that he was ‘‘ greatly to be congratulated” on the 
‘very valuable concessions” which he had obtained. 
Lord Salisbury He has thus supplied a self-chosen test 
of diplomatic success, and we invite attention to it. 
We pointed out at the time that all the ‘‘ assurances ’” 
so boastfully announced were valuable or worthless, 
just in proportion to the amount of pressure that was 
exercised in carrying them into effect, and the five 
months that have elapsed enable us to look back and 
take our bearings. The Foreign Office has looked 
back and finds everything for the best in the best of all 
possible words. Let us, then, see what fruit has been 
berne by the ‘‘very valuable concessions” of Valen- 
tine’s Day. 

The promises were threefold. First, Chinese 
navigable rivers were to be opened before the middle 
of June to British steamers, the regulations for such 
navigation being drawn up by Sir Robert Hart. We 
are now in the middle of July, Sir Robert Hart’s regu- 
lations have not been adopted, and others have been 
substituted which are declared by the Shanghai 
Chamber of Commerce to render the concession ‘‘ prac- 
tically worthless.” The second concession was grant ep 
in reply to a demand that China ‘‘ would never alienate 
any territories of the provinces adjoining the Yangtse,”’ 
and the Tsung-li-Yamen declared that it was ‘‘out of the: 
question that territory in the Yangtse region should 
be mortgaged, leased or ceded to another power.” 
This assurance may have been kept in form, but it 
has already been violated in substance. England has 
been unable to obtain any substantial railway concession 
in the Yangste region, while a Russo-French syndicate, 
thinly disguised under a Belgian name, has obtained the 
right to tap the Yangtse Valley at Hankow by building a 
railway, the Luhan railway, from Peking. Germany, 
also, is on the point of obtaining a similar concession 
for a railway from Tientsin to Chin-kiang, another im- 
portant place in the region where our interests were 
supposed to be so carefully guarded. The third pro- 
mise was even more colourless than the other two, 
but, owing to influences other than that of Lord Salis- 
bury, it has so far been kept. Sir Claude Macdonald 
had announced that her Majesty’s Government were 
‘*determined that the post of Inspector-General should 
always be held by an Englishman,” and he demanded 
‘* positive assurances” to that effect. In reply, he 
received a dispatch announcing that ‘‘the Chinese 
Government intend that the post shall in future, as in 
the past, be held by an Englishman,” and with that 
assurance Lord Salisbury was quite happy and content. 

Must we again insist on the feebleness of such 
diplomacy in the case of a power like China? The 
affair of the railways affords the best illustration. 
It was Englishmen and English money that built 
the only railway which has existed in the past: yet 
when a concession was wanted for the extension of 
the railway northwards, Russia interfered with her veto, 
and only withdrew it on condition that the line should 
not be mortgaged as security for capital and that it 
should be under Chinese control. It is hardly necessary. 
to point out how illusory is the concession when ham- 
pered by such conditions ; for who is going to advance 
money to build the line unless on the security of a 
mortgage. What would be the value of it if made 
and kept under Chinese management? But perhaps 
the Luhan railway, to which we have already referred, 
is the worst instance of all. As a railway depending 
for its revenues on the Yangtse valley, it is essentially a 
British interest: yet we find British capitalists cold- 
shouldered, and their rivals installed in favour. Simi~ 
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larly Russia gets a concession for the Hsi-ngan 
railway, which which will clearly be prolonged into 
the Yangtse valley at the first favourable opportunity. 
Then the concession, nominally Chinese but really 
American, for the Tientsin-Chin-kiang railway is on 
the point of being forfeited and handed over to a 
German concessionaire, who is ‘‘ vigorously supported 
by Baron von Heyking, the German Minister.” Thus 
the Yangtse region, in which we were supposed to 
be securely established, is to be tapped at three 
places by other Powers, while England cannot secure a 
single working concession. The reason is obviously 
indicated in the words cited above. The —— con- 
cessionaires are ‘‘ vigorously their 
Governments, while the English Foreign Office is 
satisfied with vague generalities that mean nothing, 
and with “‘ assurances” that are no sooner given than 
wiolated. In the North we have admittedly been de- 
feated at every point, and are moreover encumbered 
with Wei-hai-Wei, with which the Government cannot 
tnake up its mindjwhat todo. Inthe Centre our ‘‘region” 
is being cut into on every side. In the South revolt 
has broken out, and an opening is given for French 
intervention. This is a situation that calls for courage 
and judgment, and alas! it is to be dealt with by 
Lord Salisbury, whose only policy is that of yielding 
in the face of danger, whose ‘‘@pen door” has proved 
to be a door of retreat and not of advance. 


THE TRUE SHAKESPEARE. 
An Essay IN REALISTIC CRITICISM.—PartT IV. 


PP UERE is no intenser delight to a lover of letters 
than to find Shakespeare singing, with joyous un- 
«concern, of the things he loved best. Not the Shake- 
sspeare of Hamlet or Macbeth, whose intellect speaks in 
<ritical judgments of men and of life, and whose heart 
we are fain to divine from slight indications; but Shake- 
speare the poet, Shakespeare the lover, Shakespeare 
whom Ben Johnson called ‘‘the gentle’, Shakespeare the 
sweet-hearted singer,as helived and suffered and enjoyed. 
If I were asked to complete the portrait given to us by 
Shakespeare of himself in Hamlet-Macbeth with one 
single passage, I should certainly choose the first words 
of the Duke in ‘‘ Twelfth Night.” Imust transcribe the 
poem, though it will be in every reader’s remembrance ; 
for it contains the completest, the most characteristic, 
confession of Shakespeare’s feelings ever made in a few 
fines : 
‘* If music be the food of love, play on; 
Give me excess of it, that surfeiting, 
The appetite may sicken, and so die. 
That strain again ;—it had a dying fall : 
Oh, it came o’er my ear like the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour—Enough! no more; 
*Tis not so sweet now as it was before. 
Oh spirit of love ! how quick and fresh art thou! © 
‘That, notwithstanding thy capacity 
Receiveth as the sea, nought enters there, 
Of what validity and pitch soe’er 
But falls into abatement and low price 
Even in a minute! So full of shapes is fancy 
That it alone is high fantastical.” 
Every one will notice that the Shakespeare of Romeo 
iis here depicted again with insistence on two or three 
salient traits; here we have the Poet of the Sonnets 
masquerading again as a Duke and the protagonist 
of yet another play. ‘‘ Twelfth Night” could not have 
been written earlier than the year 1600, and belongs 
therefore to that midmost period of Shakespeare’s career, 
which produced ‘‘ Hamlet,” ‘‘ Measure for Measure,” and 
“Macbeth.” There is still less art used in character- 
ising this Duke than there is in characterising ‘‘ Mac- 
beth.” Shakespeare merely let himself go and sang 
his feelings in the most beautiful words. This is his 
philosophy of music and of love,— 
“* Give me excess of it that, surfeiting 
The appetite may sicken and so die ;” 
and then :-— 
‘* Enough, no more ; 
’Tis not so sweet now as it was before,” 
the quick revulsion of the delicate artist-voluptuary 
who wishes to keep as an enduring memory the most 
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exquisite sting of pleasure. This love of music, thi 
passionate abandonment to the delights of love is all 
that we are told of the Duke in ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” 
except indeed that he loves flowers, too, and talks as a 
lover of letters would about unclasping 

‘the book even of my secret soul.” 

I pass over his praise of Viola, or Casario as he 
thinks her to be; for 1 propose to consider this passage 
with certain of ‘the sonnets in the last article of this 
series. If any one asks me how I dare to assert the 
essential oneness of Duke Orsino and Shakespeare. with 
such confidence, I would point, not only to the likeness 
in thought and form between the Duke’s. lyric effusions 
and the sonnets, but would also use a hitherto untried 
argument. When a dramatist creates a man’s character 
he is apt to make him, as the French say, too ‘much 
of one piece—too logical. But, here, though Shake- 
speare has given the Duke only two or three traits, he 
has made him contradict himself with the charrning 
ease that belongs alone to 'self-revelation, and his hero 
is so little logical that he swings from persistent love 
of Olivia to love of Viola without any other reason than 
the discovery of Viola’s sex. Look how the Duke con- 
tradicts himself. He tells us:— 

** For such as I am all true lovers are,— 

Unstaid and skittish in all motions else, 
Save in the constant image of the creature 
That is beloved.” 
The next moment he repeats this— 
‘* For, boy, however we do praise ourselves, 
Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm, 
More longing, wavering, sooner lost and worn, 
Than women’s are.” 
And the moment after he asserts— 
‘* There is no woman’s sides 
Can bide the beating of so strong a passion 
As love doth give my heart ; no woman’s heart 
So big, to hold so much; they lack retention. 
Alas, their love may be called appetite, 
No motion of the liver but the palate, 
That suffer surfeit, cloyment and revolt!” 

Hamlet contradicts himself, too; at one moment he 
declares that his soul is immortal and at the next is full 
of despair. But Hamlet is so elaborate a portrait, built 
up of so many minute touches, that self-contradiction 
is a part, and a necessary part, of his many-sided 
complexity. But we know nothing of the Duke in 
‘‘ Twelfth Night,” save that he loves books and flowers, 
and music and love, and accordingly, when he contra- 
dicts himself, we feel certain that Shakespeare is letting 
himself speak without much care for the coherence of 
characterisation. Before I go further, then, I must 
revise my first statement and declare that Shakespeare 
has given a more intimate sketch of himself in Duke 
Orsino of ‘‘ Twelfth Night” than he gave us in the 
Duke in ‘‘Measure for Measure;” that here in full 
manhood he shows himself again as Romeo, in love with 
flowers and music and passion. And this Shakespeare 
must be united, so to speak, with the Shakespeare 
revealed in Hamlet-Macbeth before we get an even 
approximate likeness of the man. Hamlet-Macbeth 
gives us Shakespeare’s mind; but in Romeo-Orsino 
he has discovered his heart to us as ingenuously though 
not so completely as he did in the Sonnets. 

I hardly need to prove that Shakespeare in his 
earliest plays, as in his latest, in his sonnets as in his 
darkest tragedy, loved flowers and music. In almost 
every play he speaks of flowers withaffection and delight, 
and his praises of music are so frequent and so enthu- 
siastic that we must regard the trait as characteristic of 
his deepest nature. Take this play that we are occupied 
with. Not only the Duke, but both the heroines, Viola 
and Olivia, love music. Viola can sing ‘‘ in many sorts 
of music,” and Olivia admits that she would rather 
hear Viola solicit love than ‘‘ music from the spheres.” 
Romeo almost confounds music with love as does Duke 
Orsino. 

‘* How silver-sweet sound lover’s tongues by night; 

Like softest music to attending ears!” 
And again: 
‘* And let rich music’s tongue 
Unfold the imagin’d happiness that both 
Receive in either by this dear encounter.” 
Moreover, Shakespeare gives almost the same words 
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to Ferdinand in the ‘‘ Tempest ” that he gave ten years 
before to the Duke in ‘* Twelfth Night.” In both 
passages music goes with passion to allay its madness:— 
‘‘This music crept by me upon the waters, 
Allaying both their fury and my passion 
With its sweet air ;” 
and Duke Orsino says :— 
‘* That old and antique song we heard last night, 
Methought, it did relieve my passion much.” 

The most splendid lyric on music is given to 
Lorenzo in the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,” and it may be 
remarked in passing that Lorenzo is not a character, 
but, like Claudio, a mere name and a mouthpiece 
of Shakespeare’s feeling. Shakespeare was almost as 
well content, it seems, to play the lover as to play 
the Duke. We cannot help transcribing the magical 
verses, though they must be familiar to every lover of 
our English tongue :— 

** How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank! 

Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears; soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica: Look how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims. 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.” 

It will be noticed that the first lines of this poem are 
conceived in the very spirit of the poems of ‘‘ Twelfth 
Night,” and in the last lines Shakespeare puts to use 
that divine imagination that lifts all his best verse into 
the upper, purer air of life, and reaches its highest in 
Prospero’s miraculous lyric. 

The most argumentative and significant declaration 
about music is also given to Lorenzo:— 

‘*The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night 

And his affections dark as Erebus : 

Let no such man be trusted.” 
And in confirmation of this we find that Shakespeare 
lends no music to his villains; but Timon gives welcome 
to his friends with music, just as Hamlet welcomes the 
players with music and Portia bids music play while her 
suitors make their choice. Titania and Oberon both 
seek the aid of music to help them in their loves, and 
the war-worn and time-worn Henry the Fourth prays 
for music to bring some rest to his ‘‘ weary spirit.” 

I cannot conclude this article on Shakespeare, the 
lover of flowers and music and books and love, 
without mentioning his adoration of beauty, though 
that does not come within the scope of my immediate 
argument. If the soul of Socrates was God-intoxicated, 
SO we may say that Shakespeare’s soul was steeped in 
beauty. This is the root of his admiration of flowers 
and music, and indeed, of love itself. Petulant anger 
led Antonio in ‘‘ Twelfth Night” to speak the obverse 
of what Shakespeare felt : 

‘* In nature there’s no blemish but the mind ; 
None can be called deformed but the unkind ; 
; Virtue is beauty.” 

Shakespeare would have smiled at this puritanic 
heresy ; he would have called unkindness a deformity ; 
to him even more than to Goethe beauty was more 
than virtue. 

‘* Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea, 
But sad mortality o’ersways their power, 
How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea 
Whose action is no stronger than a flower?” 


FRANK HArRrISs. 
(Zo be continued.) 


FIDELIO.” 

S an enthusiastic lover of ‘‘ Fidelio” I may perhaps 

be permitted to put one or two questions to certain 
other of its lovers. Is it an opera at all ?—does it not 
consist of one wonderfully touching situation, padded 
out before and behind, before with some particularly 
fatuous reminiscences of the old comedy of intrigue, 
behind with some purely formal business and a pompous 
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final chorus? ‘‘ Fidelio” exists by reason of that one 

tremendous scene: there is nothing else dramatic in it: 

however fine the music is one cannot forget that the 
libretto is fustian and superfluous nonsense. Had 

Beethoven possessed the slightest genius for opera, had 

he possessed anything like Mozart’s dramatic instinct 

(and of course his own determination to touch nothing 

but fitting subjects) he would have felt that no meaner 

story than the ‘‘ Flying Dutchman” would serve as_an 
opportunity to say all that was aroused in his heart and 
in his mind by the tale of Leonora. As he had no 
genius whatever for opera, no sense of the dramatic in 
life, the tale of Leonora seemed to him good enough ; 
and, after all, in its essence it is the same as the 
tale of Senta. The Dutchman himself happens to 
be more interesting, because of his weird fate, than 
Florestan; but he is no more the principal character 
in Wagner’s opera than Florestan is the principal 
character in Beethoven’s opera. The principal charac- 
ter in each case is the woman who takes her fate 
into her own hands and fearlessly chances every 
risk for the sake of the man she loves. And just as 
Wagner wrote the best passage in the ‘‘ Dutchman” 
for the moment when Senta promises to be faithful 
through life and death, so Beethoven in the prison-scene 
of ‘‘ Fidelio” wrote as tremendous a passage as even 
he ever conceived for the moment when Leonora makes 
up her mind at all costs to save the life of the wretched 
prisoner whose grave she is helping to dig. The tale 
is simple enough—there is scarcely enough of it to call 
a tale. Leonora’s husband, Florestan, has somehow 
fallen into the power of his enemy Pizarro, who 
imprisons him and then says he is dead. Leonora 
disbelieves this, and, disguising herself as a boy and 
taking the name of Fidelio, hires herself as an assistant 
to Rocco, the gaoler of the fortress in which Florestan 
is confined. At that time the news arrives that an 
envoy of the king is coming to see that no injustice is 
being done by Pizarro. Pizarro has been hoping slowly 
to starve Florestan to death; but now he sees the 
necessity of more rapid action. He therefore tells 
Rocco to dig a grave in Florestan’s cell and he himself 
will do the necessary murder. This brings about the 
great prison scene. Florestan lies asleep in a corner ; 
Leonora is not sure whether she is helping to dig his 
grave or the grave of some other unlucky wretch ; but 
while she works she takes her resolution—whoever 
he may be she will risk all consequences and save 
him. Pizarro arrives and is about to kill Florestan 
when Leonora presents a pistok to his head; and 
before he has quite had time to recover a trumpet call 
is heard, signalling the arrival of the envoy. Pizarro 
knows the game is up and Florestan that his wife has 
saved him. This, I declare, is the only dramatic scene 
in the play: here the thing ends: excepting it there is 
no real incident. The business at the beginning about 
the gaoler’s daughter refusing to have anything more to 
do with her former sweetheart and falling in love with 
the supposed Fidelio is merely silly; Rocco’s song, 
elegantly translated in one edition, ‘‘ Life is nothing 
without money”—heaven knows whether it was in- 
tended to be humorous—is stupid; Pizarro’s stage- 
villainous song of vengeance is unnecessary; the 
arrangement of the crime is a worry. These and 
in fact all that comes before the great scene are 
entirely superfluous, the purest piffle, very tiresome. 
Most exasperating of all is the stupid dialogue, which 
makes one hope that the man who wrote it died a 
painful lingering death. But in spite of it all, Beeth- 
oven, by writing some very beautiful music in the first 
act, and by rising to an astonishing height in the 
prison scene and the succeeding duet, has created one 
of the wonders of the music-world. 

Being a glorification of woman—German woman, 
although Leonora was presumably Spanish—‘‘ Fidelio ” 
has inevitably become in Germany the haus frau’s opera. 
Probably there is not a haus frau who faithfully cooks 
her husband’s dinner, washes for him, blacks his 
boots and would even brush his clothes did he ever 
think that necessary, who does not see herself reflected 
in Leonora ; probably every German householder 
either longs to possess her or believes that he does 
possess her. Consequently, just as Mozart’s ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni” became the playground of the Italian prima 
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donna, so has ‘‘ Fidelio” become the playground of 
that terrible apparition, the Wifely Woman Artist, the 
singer with no voice, nor beauty, nor manners, but 
with a high character for correct morality, and a pressure 
of sentimentality that would move a traction-engine. 
I remember seeing it played a few years ago, and can 
never forget a Leonora of sixteen stones, steadily 
singing out of tune, in the first act professing with 
profuse perspiration her devotion to her husband (who 
weighed rather less than half of what she did) and in 
the second act nearly crushing the poor gentleman by 
throwing herself on him to show him that she was for 
ever his. The performance at Covent Garden on Satur- 
day night was not nearly so bad as that; but still 
Ternina scared me horribly with the enormous force 
of her Wifely Ardour. It may be that German 
women are more demonstrative than English women 
in public; but for my poor part too much public 
affection between man and wife always strikes me 
as a little false. Therefore Ternina’s rendering on 
Saturday seemed to me a little false. The grand 
characteristic of Leonora is not that she loves her 
husband—-lots of women do that, and manage to love 
ether people’s husbands besides—but that, driven at 
first by affection and afterwards by purely human com- 
passion, she is capable of rising to the heroic point of 
doing in life what she feels she must do. Of course 
she may have been an abnormal combination of the 
Wifely Woman with the heroic woman; but one cannot 
help thinking that probably she was not, that however 
strong her affection for Florestan she would no sooner 
get him home than she would ask him how he came to 
be such a fool as to get into Pizarro’s clutches. Anyhow, 
Ternina’s conception of Leonora as a mixture of the 
contemptible will-less German haus frau with the 
strong-willed woman of action, was to me a mix- 
ture of contradictions—as I say, a little false. 
Dippel’s Florestan was as false as her Leonora, but 
not half as artistic; Wittekopf's Rocco was merely 
sentimental, Feinhals’ Pizarro a Surrey theatre villain. 
And the orchestra was barely passable, chiefly owing to 
the efforts of the conductor, a gentleman picked up by 
the Syndicate somewhere in Germany—speedily to be 
dropped again, I hope. Yet despite all these things, 
the opera made the deep impression it does and always 
will make. 

That impression is due entirely to the music and 
not to the drama. Dramatic music, in the sense 
that Mozart’s music, and Wagner’s, is dramatic, it is 
not. There is not the slightest attempt at characterisa- 
tion—not even such small characterisation as Mozart 
secured in his ‘‘La ci darem” with Zerlina’s little 
fluttering, agitated phrases. Nor, in the lighter portions, 
is there a trace of Mozart’s divine intoxicating laughter, 
of the sweet sad laugh with which he met the griefs 
life brought him. There is none of Mozart’s sunlight, 
his delicious, fresh, early morning sunlight, in Beet- 
thoven’s music; when he wrote such a number as the 
first duet, intended to be gracefully semi-humorous, he 
was merely heavy, clumsy, dull. But when the worst has 
been said, when one has writhed under the recollection 
of an adipose prima donna fooling with bear-like skit- 
tishness a German tenor whose figure and face bewray 
the lager habit, when one has shuddered to remember 
the long-winded idiotic dialogue, the fact remains 
firmly set in one’s mind that one has stood before a 
gigantic work of art, a work whose every defect is 
redeemed by its overwhelming power and beauty 
and pathos. There has never been, nor does it 
seem possible there ever will be, a finer scene 
written than the dungeon scene. It begins with the 
low, soft, throbbing of the strings, then there is the 
oddly sinister thunderous roll of the double basses, 
then the old man quietly tells Leonora to hurry on with 
the digging of the grave, and Leonora replies meer 
that wondrous phrase of the oboes). After that the old 
man continues to grumble ; the dull threatening thunder 
of the basses continues; and Leonora, half terrified, 
tries to see whether the sleeping prisoner is her husband. 
Then abruptly her courage rises; her short broken 
phrases are abandoned; and to a great sweeping 
melody she declares that whoever the prisoner may be, 
she will free him. These twenty bars are as great 


music as anything in the world : they even leave Senta’s 
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declaration in the ‘ Dutchman” far behind; they 
are at once triumphant and charged with a pathos 


nearly unendurable in its intensity. This grave 
digging scene ends with a strange hushed unison 
passage: it sounds like some unearthly chant: it is 
the lull before the breaking storm. The entry 
of Pizarro and the pistol business are by no means 
done as Wagner or Mozart would have done 
them. The music is always excellent and sometimes 
great, but persistently symphonic and not dramatic in 
character. However, it serves; and the strength of the 
situation carries one on until the trumpet call is heard, 
and then we get a wonderful tune such as neither 
Mozart nor Wagner could have written, a tune that is 
sheer Beethoven. The finale of the scene is neither 
here nor there; but in the duet between Leonora and 
Florestan we have again pure Beethoven. There is one 
passage—it begins at bar 32—which is the expression 
of the very soul of the composer; one feels that if it 
had not come his heart must have burst. I have 
neither space nor inclination to rehearse all the splen- 
dours of the opera, but may remind the reader of 
Florestan’s song in the dungeon, Leonora’s address 
to hope, and the hundred other fine things spread over 
it. It is symphonic, not dramatic, music ; but it is at 
times unspeakably pathetic, at times full of radiant 
strength, and always an absolutely truthful utterance of 
sheer human emotion. Wagner hit exactly the word 
when he spoke of the truthful Beethoven; here is no 
pose, no mere tone-weaving, but the precise and most 
poignant expression of the logical course taken by the 
human passions. J. F. R. 


A POOR FARCE, 


I MAKE gallant efforts against depression, and I try 
hard to keep my mind_on the alert, but I cannot 
disguise the very obvious fact that these are lean years 
for dramatic criticism. A lustre since, when the Ibsen 
crusade was at its height, it must have been great fun 
to be a dramatic critic. A lustre since, with what 
enthusiasm, too, I should have fought for Maeterlinck ! 
My respect for Ibsen’s work and my love of Maeter- 
linck’s are as great as ever, but I wish that I could get 
from those two masters, besides my merely zxsthetic 
pleasure, that pleasure which, to a naturally loyal 
and pugnacious temper, comes with the necessity for 
warfare. As it is, all the battles for Ibsen and 
Maeterlinck have been fought, and the enemy has 
been routed, and the day has no burden and heat left 
for me. I stand in the victorious camp, wiping from 
my sword imaginary bloodstains, filled with a terrible, 
unsatisfied enthusiasm. Or, to. take a humbler 
metaphor, I throw myself into an attitude of defence, 
with nothing to fight for and nobody to fight. About 
‘*Pelleas and Melisande” I wrote what | fondly 
imagined to be a provocative article, only to find 
myself in perfect harmony with the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph.” 
Indeed, I think that the only person who persisted, 
this season, in denouncing Maeterlinck was our old 
friend Carados of the ‘‘ Referee.” Mr. Walkley, 
longing, like me, for a set-to, immediately trailed 
his coat, and invited Carados to tread on the tail of 
it. Coy Carados did but compliment Mr. Walkley on 
its cut, and the incident closed. Thus we see that, 
even as one swallow does not make a summer, one 
Philistine does not make a controversy. Where, I 
would ask Mr. Morton, are all the other Philistines ? 
Have they a// surrendered to us? Is he alone? I 
wish, in the interests of criticism, that he would rally 
some force to his side. For controversy is not merely 
good fun ; it is an admirable tonic for the mind, forcing 
us, as it does, to examine our opinions, and it amplifies 
our esthetic faculty by forcing us to realise our tempera- 
ments to the full. In politics, as we are always being 
told, even a Government of all the Talents is demoralised 
by a weak Opposition. A®sthetic Faculty + Talent —- 
Philistinism : Criticism : ; Patriotism + Talent — Oppo- 
si-tion : Government. — Let us hope, therefore, that 
the Philistines will pull themselves together. We are 
in need of them. , 

But, alas! Philistinism comes only at the heels of 
some new genius in art, and. in dramatic art there is at 
present no sign of a new genius, native or alien. Oh 
for one who shall revolutionise. English farce! At 
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présent we have to be content with such writers as Mr. 
Vicarson, whosé ‘‘ Vicat’s Dilemma,” was produced last 
Monday evening at Terry’s theatre. 1 was not present, 
not having been invited. “And I have taken no steps to see 
the play since. Yet, let not the streriuous reader frown 
on me as one who is apathetic in his instruction or in my 
own. I happened to see the play some months ago in 
a provincial town where I was staying, and,’even then, 
when the promise of spring filled the heart with plenary 
indulgence to all things; even there, where there was 
nothing to do in the evening, and bed was the theatre’s 
only rival, I did not hesitate to add “The Vicar’s 

emma” to the grim catalogue of plays one would 
rather have left unseen. Not that there was any- 
thig objectionable in this farce. It was merely 
oppressive, by reason of its incomparable tame- 
ness. What it was all about, I do not clearly re- 
member. There was a choleric major in it, and a fat 
painter, and an amorous spinster, and Mr. Fred Thorne 
himself, played with quiet humour—with more quiet- 
ness, perhaps, than humour—the part of a vicar who 
was always examining the bumps on the heads of his 
parishioners. I had a Lamb-like desire to rush on to the 
stage and examine the bumps of Mr. Fred Thorne him- 
self who was taking this play round the patient provinces. 
Mr. A. Vicarson is apparently a novice. In dealing 
with the work of novices, we dramatic-critics have a 
custom (due partly to kindliness, partly to the paucity 
of good playwri hits) of saying that the young author 
has placed himself at one bound in the foremost rank of 
our playwrights, and that henceforth he is a man to 
be reckoned with. This is what I say of Mr. A. 
Vicarson. But, if I might ‘“‘whisper one word in his 
clever ear,” I would urge him to consider that there is 
nothing intrinsically comic in a choleric major, or a fat 
painter, or an amorous spinster, or even a vicar who 
practises phrenology. To bring these characters on 
the scene isnot really the same thing as to write a good 
farce. When the major, the painter, the spinster and 
the vicar, having arrived on the scene, are so developed 
by their author as to be amusing, then, and then only, 
is the farce a good one. This is a hard saying, I 
know, but I hope that Mr. A. Vicarson, as a man 
to be reckoned with, will yet receive it. Since I 
saw the play, the cast has been strengthened by the ac- 
cession of Miss Esme Beringer and Mr. Righton, and 
other talented artists, whom I look forward’ to seeing in 
their next impersonations. There is also a lever de 
ridean, *‘ Meadow Sweet,” familiar to me as one of the 
trifles. which some people call ‘‘silly,” and others, 
meaning the same thing, call ‘‘pretty.” Lest I be 
thought to have played this week the part of the wicked 
fairy who was not bidden to the christening, I hasten to 
urge all my readers to book seats immediately for 
Terry’s Theatre, that subsequently they may ask them- 
selves when and where, or whether, they ever saw so 
dull a farce as ‘*The Vicar’s Dilemma,” and that, having 
answered this question truly, they may endorse my 
gentle curses. 

‘On Tuesday, by the bye, there was a matinée of 
‘Mr. Wilson Batrett’s great play, ‘The Daughters of 
Babylon.’” Some plays are born great, others achieve 
greatness, others have greatness thrust on-them. As 
the performance was for a charity and its author is in 
Australia, I will not try to “indicate in which of these 
three classes I should place ‘‘ The Daughters of Babylon.” 
Enough to say that it was very well acted by an earnest 
company of volunteers. Miss Beatrice Wilson, whom 
I saw for the first time, played the heroine’s part with 
grace, talent and conviction. Mr. Jerrold Robertshaw 
was, I thought, very good in ‘the part of a villlain. 
Indeed; the whole afternoon passed for me more 
pleasantly than I had foreseen. Max. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


! details of the settlement have almost monopo- 
lised the attention of the Stock Exchange during 

the week, for nothing of importance happened to cause 
any considerable movements in stocks and shares, until 
the announcement of the fall of Santiago on Friday. 
Business has been on a restricted scale and the general 
inclination is to avoid entering into any new commit- 
ments until peace is actually concluded between Spain 
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and the United) States. 
anxiously awaited, since it is believed that this will be: 
the signal for the capitulation of the Spanish Govern-. 
ment. The attitude of the American army before: 
Santiago seéms, moreover, to suggest that the United 
States is anxious if possible to avoid further bloodshed. 

Meanwhile the state of suspense has been a demoralising- 
influence, and ‘although no one has dared to buy for the: 
rise operators have been equally disinclined to sell for the 
fall. Spanish Fours have been a small feature of the: 
week, having risen from 33 last Thursday to 38. This. 
improvement is due, however, not so much to the anti- 

cipation of an early termination to the war as to fears of. 
a scarcity in stamped bonds. The Spanish Govern- 

ment announced some time ago that bonds held by 

foreign investors would receive interest at the full value 

of the peseta provided they were so registered and 

stamped, and the ‘“‘ bears” have been climbing in be- 

cause it is understood that no great proportion of 

egistrations have been effected, and that in any case 
there is likely to be considerable delay in cases where it 
is desired to register bonds held abroad. The Spanish 
Government appears, moreover, to decline to register 
bonds formerly held in Spain which have been trans- 
ferred since the announcement was made with regard to 
the payment of interest. 


The Money Market has been slightly firmer during 
the week, although the abundance of money seeking 
investment is still its marked feature. It is, however, 
only gilt-edged securities which find favour, and most 
of the new enterprises which have lately been placed 
before the public have, it is understood, been generally 
under-subscribed, and underwriters have consequently 
had a busy time. Their harvest will come with the 
next revival of speculative activity, when they can sell 
the shares they have obtained on advantageous terms. 
The new Indian two-and-a-half per cent. loan of 
46,000,000 sterling, on the other hand, was largely 
over-subscribed on Tuesday last. The minimum price: 
of issue was fixed at £86 per £100 of stock, and the 
total applications amounted to more than £ 22,000,000 
sterling. The syndicate, which is usually formed in the 
City on such occasions, tendered at £88 5s. 6d., but. 
came off very badly, as it received only about 1 per cent.. 
of the amount applied for. The average price obtained 
was £88 10s. 3d., and since a good deal of stock had 
been sold in advance in anticipation of a larger allotment: 
to the syndicate, there has been a good deal of buying 
back in the market, and the stock is now quoted at 
about £4 premium. There have been large withdrawals. 


_ of gold from the Bank during the week, more tham 


500,000 having been taken for export, and the reserve: 
has suffered a-diminution of £264,000, the proportion 
of reserve to liabilities falling } per cent. from 462 to 
46}. No change was made in the Bank Rate om 
Thursday, and in view of the large export of gold’ to: 
Germany and an anticipated drain of gold to the United! 
States in the autumn it seems probable that it will now 
be maintained at its present figure of 24 per cent. for a 
considerable time in spite of the abundance of money. 


The Home Railway Market is now much interested 
in its bi-annual game of guessing dividends. On this 
occasion the general feeling is pessimistic, for it is 
feared that the increase in working expenditure which 
has been going on for some time past is far from having; 
ceased. The public incessantly demands better accom= 
modation and. ‘railway employees insist no less om 
better conditions of labour and higher wages, andiat 
the end of the fast half-year these: mfluences had: their 
effect: in an /incréase of working costs all round.. One 
of the first dividends to be declared, that of the London, 
Brighton and South Coast Company, certainly seemed 
to support the. view of the pessimists. In the June 
half of 1897 the Brighton dividends was 4} per cent. .; 
on Wednesday last a dividend of only 4} per cent. was: 
declared for the half-ydar ending 30 June, 1898, whilst 
the balance forward was £4343 less than it was twelve 
months ago. This is but a poor showing in the face:of 
a gross increase in the traffic receipts of £29,485 for 
the half-year just ended. In some quarters it was: 
expected that a 5 percent. dividend'would be announced! 
this year, and the reduction to 44 per cent. points toa 
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wery considerable increase in the proportion of working 
vexpenses to gross receipts, which in the correspond- 
ing period of last year was already higher than at any 
time during the past five years. The New Ordinary 
stock, which now takes its full dividénd for the first 
time, absorbs only about £5000 of the increased 
weceipts and the rest has evidently been swallowed up 
by increased expenditure. The market generally, 
however, seems to have expected an even worse state 
of affairs to be disclosed, for on the announcement of 
the dividend the Deferred stock rose 4. The Ordinary 
wemained unchanged at 187. 


On Thursday the Great Eastern announcement of a 
dividend of 2 per cent. for the half-year, the same as 
for the corresponding period of last year, was favour- 
ably received by the market, the more favourably be- 
cause the amount carried forward was £8500, as 
compared with only £2667 on 30 June, 1897. A 
smaller distribution was expected, in spite of a gross 
increase in traffic receipts for the half-year of £61,459, 
and on the announcement of the dividend the price of 
the Ordinary stock promptly rose a point to 1203. If 
the proportion of working expenditure to gross earn- 
‘ngs had been the same as in the corresponding half- 
Year of 1897, ¢.¢., 61°12 per cent., the increase in net 

arnings would have amounted to about £24,000, and, 
as new capital charges will probably have absorbed 
about £8000, the proportionate increase in expenditure, 
after allowing for the large balance forward, must 
account for the remaining 410,000. On gross receipts 
of more than £2,000,000 for the half-year this re- 
presents an increase in the ratio of expenses to traffic 
receipts of o°5 per cent. as compared with o’94 per 
cent. in the December half-year and of 0°37 per cent. in 
the June half-year twelve months ago. In this case also 
working expenditure is, therefore, still on the increase, 
though it is not progressing so rapidly as was the case 
six months ago nor as the prophets anticipated. The 
Great Central announcement of a dividend of 1 percent. 
on the Preferred Ordinary, which is equivalent to the 
dividend of 4 per cent. on the undivided Ordinary paid 
in the corresponding half of last year, was satisfactory ; 
but, in view of the very great changes which are just 
about to take place in the Company’s business, it is not 
ne upon which any general conclusions can be based. 


or EnciisH Raitway Stocks. 


‘Company. Dividend Price Yield p. c. 

1897. 13 July. £ os. 
Great Northern “‘A” 1.0... 2$ 3 
Great Northern Deferred... 2} ...... 
Brighton Deferred.......... as 4/0 I 
Midland Deferred ..........2. 33 314 9 
Caledonian Deferred ......... BE 3.142 
Great Western ....:......... 3.41 2 
North Western TR 310 5 
Lancashire and Yorkshire.. 54 ...... ne 3 9 8 
South Eastern Deferred ... 3§ ...... 112}... 3 
Great Northern Preferred... 4 ..... SBE it 
Caledonian Ordinary......... 155 3 61 
South Eastern Ordinary ... 4}$-...... 853 34:6 
South Western Ordinary ... ...... 222}...... 3 241 
Great Eastern,....... chided p 120}...... 218 3 
Metropolitan ...... . 237 65 
South Western Deferred ....3 19 
“Great'Central:Preferred .... 1} 2 5 


‘The market for American rails has been irregular for 


some time past, and the making-up prices on ‘Tuesday 


showed no very definite tendency, although small rises 
predominated, Now that Santiago has fallen, there will 
probably be an itamediate improvement all round, since 
‘at is generally believed that this isthe beginning of 
the -end of :the war, . For the reasons which, we: have 


already given in these columns, we do not believe that 
the actual cessation tin. hostilities will lead, to any con- 


‘siderable and permanent,advance in the quotations of 
-Aniérican descriptions, although it is, likely enough that 
there will be a temporary spurt followed.-by a partial 


reaction. In sosie, cases, however, permanent. Iucluding ent, 
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improvement. may be looked for. Louisvilles, for 
instance, on the past year’s results, look more promising 
than they have done for some years past. The general 
results of the operations of the system for the year 
ending 30 June last show an estimated surplus of 
4324,000. The net earnings from traffic receipts during 
the year show an estimated increase of 41,400,000. Out 
of the profits, however, £250,000 has been appropriated 
to improvements and additions in the rolling stock, and 
in addition, during the coming financial year, the 
working expenditure will be increased by the restora- 
tion in full of the reduction effected in the salaries of 
the officers and employees which was made five years 
ago. These extra disbursements on the part of the 
‘Louisville and Nashville Company should contribute 
materially to improve the earning capacities of the line. 
No dividend has been paid since 1893, but it now seems 
that in a year or two at the most dividend payments 
will be resumed, and investors who can afford to take 
up the stock and put it away will probably find that 
Louisvilles, at their present price of 54 or thereabouts 
are a cheap and profitable purchase. 


Net Yie_p or AMERICAN Ratiways. 
Dividends Price 


Company. paid 1897. 13 July. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St.'P. 5 102} 4.17 6 
Illinois Central B 8130 18.55 
Atchison Adjustment ...... TB! +4 2-2 
Denver Preference ........ 52H 31655 


The Industrial market has again been neglected this 
week, and as yet there seems no prospect of a general 
advance. In the early part of the week’ oil shares 
showed some weakness on rumours to the effect that 
the Russian Government contemplated increasing the 
taxation on foreign capital and establishing a graduated 
tax on profits exceeding 3 per cent. On Wednesday 
and Thursday, however, there, was a general improve- 
ment, the Russian Oil Company’s shares advancing } 
td ;. The Pekin Syndicate and Liptons have been the 
principal features of the week, and Allsops have also 
had some attention. Pekin Syndicate shares havé been 
much in demand and rose.25s. to 93 and the upward 
movement was well maintained. n Thursday they 
closed at 15, being £3 10s. up on the day. The circular 
issued by the directors of the Davies Karri Jarrah 
Company, inviting applications for £25,000 unissued 
capital at } premium was not favourably received. 
Business in electric lighting shares is still on a very 
small scale and most of the buying seems to have been 
confined to a few companies. The Vestry Bill which is 
now before Parliament may, however, have some effect 
in moving prices later on. -The exhibition of the New 
Electric Light Company in Throgmorton Street has 
caused some movement in the shares. 


Net YIELD oF INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES. 


Viela 

om 1397. i t 
et tent. 13 July 
Paquin .........6 TO ave 11 
Ordinary .....-... I Gia o 
Linotype Deferred (£5) 9 ... 6 @ oa 
Mazawattee Tea ......... I 4 
D. H. Evans & Co. ...... 12 2 
Linotype Ordinary(45) «.. 5 8 
Holborn & Frascati...... 10)... «55.9, 0 
_ Eley Brothers (410) «. 17h (98. 4 
Marrod’s Stores; 80, 4 os § 
Savoy Hotel (£10) ...... 306 2 
Jones & Higgins ......... 2t 
3-4 3 
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The settlement in the Kaffir market showed an all- 
round advance, no depression being recorded except 
in the case of two unimportant undertakings. Rand 
Mines rose 1 on the account, Crown Reef 1} and the 
tone of the market still remains strong. Paris buying 
has no doubt been responsible for a large part of the 
advance, since the coudisse is now compelled to devote 
most of its attention to mining shares, but it is evident 
that there is a slight reawakening of public interest in 
South African mines. The account to be atranged is 
small, for in most cases purchasers have taken their 
shares off the market, an indication that the future 
course of Kaffirs will be determined much more by a 
steady flow of investment orders rather than by the 
speculative activity which has been the main factor 
in previous advances. The unique features of the 
gold-mining industry of the Rand would seem at last 
to have been impressed upon the public mind, and the 
certainty of results as compared with other gold-mining 
centres, combined with steady reductions in working 
costs and the improved yield obtained by more careful 
sorting of the ore, are rapidly restoring confidence in a 
market which has suffered severely for political reasons, 
and in some part also, no doubt, from the injudicious 
tactics of those who control the industry. Every month 
now breaks the record with regard to gold-production. 
Although in June the increase was not large, being only 
75 0zs. in excess of the production for May, it showed 
that in spite of the difficulties with regard to the water 
supply and the scarcity of native labour, the industry 
continues to make steady progress. There is no doubt 
that the shares of a large number of mines are over- 
valued at present prices, but as our tables show there 
are other undertakings in the Transvaal which offer to 
the investor a far from uncertain prospect of getting a 
large return upon his capital. 


EstimaTeD Net YIELD OF TRANSVAAL Mines, 


OvurTcrops. 

Estimated Price, Life of bable 

Company. Dividends. 13 July. Mine. Net 

Yield. 

Per Cent. Years, an. 

Rietfontein A...........++ 35. GO 
Van Ryn - 40 
Henry Nourse (?) ..... 
GO BR 8 8 

Jumpers (*) ....... 5 74 
Meyer and Charlton... 7O ... 4% 
Roodepoort United ... 50 BB. bee 
Crown Reef (°) ......... 200 8 6 
City and Suburban (®) 15... 5 

Geldenhuis Main Reef 10 © 
May Consolidated ...... 35 
Geldenbuis Estate...... SOD cee, 
Durban Roodepoort... 80 ... 


(*) 42 deep-level claims, estimated value equivalent to 
42 per share. (*) Owns 23 D.L. claims, estimated 
value equivalent to £5 10s. per share. 51} deep- 
level claims, estimated value equivalent to 4,2 per share, 
and 47 water-right claims. (*) 52 D.L. claims, estima- 
ted value equivalent to £1 per share. (°) 18 D.L. 
claims, estimated value equivalent to. £4 per share. 
(°) 44 shares. (’) £5 shares. (°) Poorer North Reef 
Ore not taken into account. Fi 


The great feature of the present year in the Trans- 
vaal gold-mining industry has been the triumphant ° 
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fashion in which the deep-level mines have justified the 
calculations of those who have had faith in them from 
the first. It is now more than six months ago since 
we called attention to the very admirable prospects of 
the Robinson Deep. The result of the second month's 
crushing has just been declared, and fully bears out the 
favourable anticipations we formed long ago with 
regard to the prospects of the mine. During the 
month of June, 6242 tons of ore were crushed, yielding 
802 ozs. of gold. This is at the rate of about 18} 
dwts. of gold to the ton, and is an extraordinary result 
for a second month’s working, since the value of the 
gold won amounts to about £3 15s. per ton of ore 
crushed. This yield will undoubtedly be improved 
upon when the mine gets into complete working order. 
At the meeting of the Robinson Deep Company im 
Johannesburg towards the end of last month, the 
Chairman stated that the mill of 120 stamps would 
probably be at work by the end of the year. By that 
time working costs should be reduced to about 25s. a 
ton. With 120 stamps the life of the mine will 
probably be about thirty-eight years, and the annual 
profits should amount to more than £500,000, équiva- 
lent to 110 per cent. on the total capital of the Company 
when the present debentures are converted into shares. 
Eventually, however, a 200-stamp mill will be run, and 
with the lower working costs which will then obtain 
our estimate of 200 per cent. dividends will certainly be 
realised. With only a 120-stamp mill the net yield to the 
investor at the present price, after allowing for amortisa- 
tion, will be as high as 11 per cent. for nearly forty 
years. With a 200-stamp mill the net yield will be 
about 17 per cent. for twenty years. 


Deep LEVELs.’ 


Pro- 
Estimated Price, Life of bable 


Company, Dividends. 13July. Mine. Net 

Yield. 

Per Cent. Years. —_ 

*Robinson Deep............ 900. GE. 
*Crown 200 ove 16 EE 
*Nourse Deep ............ 60 43 10 
*Village Main Reef(*) ... 75 ... 6% ... 13... 7 

*Jumpers Deep ............ 

108(?) ... 5 6 
*Geldenhuis Deep...... ... 70(”) .. om BB. § 
Durban Deep (?) ......... 
*Simmer and Jack..........  4$(7)... 4 go... 34 
Langlaagte Deep......... 21 


The mines marked thus * are already at work. 
(‘) Owns 24,000 Roodepoort Central Deep shares, value 
36,000, and will probably sell sixty or seventy claims 
at a price equivalent to £1 per share. (*) Calculated 
on actual profits of working. (°) Owns 25,000 Wemmer 
shares, value equivalent to £1 per share. (*) £5 shares. 


The New Primrose Mine, which with the Glencairn, 


is the mainstay of the Barnato group, at least until the 


Ferreira Deep starts operations, is getting back to the 
excellent results it showed in the latter half of 1897. 
In the earlier part of the present year, owing to a 
dyke intrusion and difficulties connected with native 
labour, the monthly profits fell off slightly, although 
they remained much higher than at the beginning of 
1897, when they were only £7000 or £8000 a month. 
In October last they rose as high as £16,000, but in 
the first three months of the present year they fell agaén 
to about £12,000. The profit for May, however, was. 


$14,515, and since the yield for June is 11g’:ounces more 


the improvement has evidently been maintained, There 
is little doubt therefore that our estimate of 60 per 
cent. as the dividend which will be earned in 1898 is 
well within the mark. The remarkable feature in the 
working of the New Primrose, as of the other Barnato 
properties, is the low working cost, amounting only to 
17s. 6d. per ton milled. The Glencairn working costs 
are 18s. per ton, the Rietfontein ‘‘ A” 21s. 10d. in spite 
of ‘the narrowness of the reef. There are many non- 
dividend-paying mines on the Rand which would be- 
come prosperous undertakings if economy could be so 
successfully practised as it is in the Barnato group. 
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' The Westralian Market still remains utterly life- 
less. Making-up prices on Monday revealed a large 
majority of falls, though these were generally ‘of small 
extent. The most important was a drop of 3% in 
Lake View Consols. The only noticeable advance was 
in Golden Horse Shoes which improved ;5. Move- 
ments in the Miscellaneous Mining Market were irre- 
gular. Mount Lyells fell 2, but have since recovered. 
North Mount Lyells, which not many months ago 
stood at 4 are now down to the 1 }} and seem likely 
to remain there until the Company can get its railway 
completed and can start smelting operations. When 
that happens we expe t+ the shares to improve very 


‘considerably in value. 


Several of our correspondents are inquiring which 
is the best office from which to buy an immediate 
annuity, and, as probably the subject is of interest 
to others of our readers, we reply to the inquiries 
in a note rather than in a more personal manner. 
One correspondent wishes to know for the specific 
case of a lady of thirty-five. This is an age for which 
very few companies quote the rate in their prospectuses, 
though any company granting annuities would give their 
rate on application. The best companies, at age forty, 
are :— 

British Empire ... £5 13. 4d. Per annum, 

Eagle... we 45 135. 6d. | payable half-yearly, 

Economic 12s. 10d. ( for each of 

Sun, of Canada... 2 5 18s. od. ) purchase-money. 
The rates are probably in much the same proportion at 
age thirty-five, and among these we should certainly prefer 
the Eagle, which has just made a valuation and consti- 
tuted the strongest reserve of any of the four. In our 
estimation, the Sun, of Canada, comes last in order of 
merit from an annuitant’s point of view. 


Another questioner :is anxious as to the relative 
merits of the National Mutual of Australasia, the 
Economic and the old Equitable, also from an an- 
nuity point of view. We cannot find any quotation 
for annuities from the first of these, and whatever its 
rates are, we should prefer either of the others, because 
we know they are safe beyond all question, and we do 
not know this of the colonial office. Its origin is much 
more recent, and though we have not seen the result of 
its valuations, it is scarcely likely that its reserves are 
so strong as those of the best English offices. The 
rates of the Equitable are less at all ages than those of 
the Economic, and therefore we should prefer the 
latter. 

‘‘PROMOTERS AND THE Press.” 


Under this heading there appeared in the ‘‘ Financial 
News” of the 14th inst. an admirable article from which 
we make the following excerpts : 

‘*Not the least remarkable feature of the newspaper 
sensation which has been built up on Mr. Hooley’s 
loose-mouthed charges has been the attitude of pious 
horror assumed by certain papers which seem to 
imagine. that the louder they protest the less they will 
be suspected. To cite only a few instances, what can 


be more touching than the daily platitudes about news- 


paper purity indulged in by a morning journal which 
has a strange habit of holding back its occasional 
criticisms of new companies until just before the 


closing of the lists, when all danger of the dis- 


continuance of the advertisement is at an end? Or 
what can be more impudent than the assumption of 


innocence and astonishment on the part of an evening 


journal whose publisher was himself only a few months 
ago concerned in the promotion of a South African 


- company, which, although it has not yet distinguished 


itself by appearing in the dividend list, enjoys the 
distinction of having that newspaper publisher on its 
list of shareholders as a large owner of vendors’ 


‘sharés? To judge from the utterances of these two 


champions of purity they would be astounded to learn 
that the City editor of another eyening newspaper had 


actually been induced to resign his position on a paper | 


at the instance of a company promoter who undertook 
to engage him elsewhere with atleast double the salary 


that he was then receiving, and did actually pay him 


some thousands of pounds in cash in connexion with this 
arrangement. They may. even never have heard: of 
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their fellow champion of purity, ‘the City editor of a 
widely - circulated morning paper, who indignantly 
returned a contract for shares given to him at par at 
the issue of a new company because the contract was 
made out in his own name. These authorities will 
doubtless agree that a newspaper writer on financial 
subjects, in order to be pure, must always take his 
contracts in the name of nominees. Up to the present 
the effect of all this vapouring has been to enable some 
very shady members of the Press to pose as apostles of 
purity, and to furnish an excuse to the ephemeral 
vermin which disgrace the name of financial journalism 
to make base insinuations against the respectable 
financial organs which from time to time expose their 
misdeeds. Beyond this I cannot see that any result has 
been achieved. A great deal of noise has been made, a 
great deal of mud has been thrown, a great deal of 
unjust suspicion has been created, and we are no nearer 
the truth than we were before.” 

After reading this one feels inclined to call, as in the 
House of Commons, ‘‘ Name”; ‘‘ Name”; but after 
all, full discovery of the personalities would not increase 
the interest of the statement. The writer’s views on 
‘* bribery” and ‘‘ blackmail” are just as interesting. 
He says : 

‘*Now, sir, a plain word as to ‘bribery’ and 
‘blackmail.’ Let me deal with ‘blackmail’ first. In 
my experience, outside of the wretched gutter rags 
which lead a hand to mouth existence by preying upon 
the fears of the disreputable promoters of disreputable 
enterprises, there is no such thing as ‘blackmail’ in 
the City of London. Where it does exist it exists by 
reason on the one hand of the cowardice and conscious 
dishonesty of the promoter, and on the other hand of 
the grasping greed of the advertising agent, who is 
keen to make his commission, which in the case of 
these journals is usually the greater part of the price 
demanded. As to the bribery, it is not surprising to 
learn that it has existed in the case of a man paida 
beggarly pittance to sit in judgment on the financial 
affairs of the greatest financial centre of the world, 
under the supervision of an editor who is proud of 
neither knowing nor caring anything about finance.” 


NEW ISSUES. 
HARDEBECK AND BORNHARDT, LIMITED. 

Hardebeck & Bornhardt, Limited, is another addi- 
tion to the list of recent jewellery flotations. This 
Company is issued with a capital of £120,000, divided 
equally into 6 per cent. Preference and Ordinary shares. 
The business has been established for over thirty years, 
and the net profits for the eight months ended 31 March 
last are certified at an average of £16,082 per annum. 
For three years and eight months ending on the same 
date they average £8921 per annum ; and for ten years 
and eight months they average £6901 per annum. 
With the exception of a slight fall in the average for the 
year ending 4 July, 1897, there has been, therefore, on 
this showing, a steady increase in the profits of the 
business. The. large increase in profits for the past 
eight months is claimed to be entirely due to the good 
results obtained from a new market which the firm has 
recently opened up. The stock of jewels and precious 
stones, which has been carefully examined by an expert, 
is valued at £28,510. 


THE WESTRALIAN JARRAH FORESTS, LIMITED. 

The Westralian Jarrah Forests, Limited, has been 
formed to acquire a timber concession about fifty miles 
from Bunbury, which will be the shipping port. The 
capital of the Company is £120,000 in £1 shares, of 
which the present issue to the public is only £66,667, 
the vendor having stipulated for an allotment of 


_433»333 in shares as part payment of the purchase con- 


sideration. There is a very detailed report upon the 
property by Mr. Edme Brown, Conservator of Forests 
in West Australia, in which he states that the area of 
the forest is 50,000 acres, and is situated within three 
miles of the new railway at Donnybrook. The profits 
are estimated at £30,000 per annum, on the basis of 
30s. per load of ‘50 cubic feet of timber, a figure which 
we consider much too high. The purchase price asked 
for the property is £70,000, payable as above in shares 
andthe balanceincashe 
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THE LONDON STEAM BUS COMPANY, LIMITED. -_ 


The London Steam Bus Company, Limited, is not 
modest in its demands upon the public purse. It asks 
for a capital of £420,000 in £10 shares to run steam, 
motor and electric buses in town and country. Two 
thousand of these shares are founders’ shares, and there 
is an extraordinary offer in the prospectus by the 
licensors to buy up these shares, which are worth only 
to apiece, at £22 10s. The British Motor Syndicate, 
one of Mr. Harry Lawson’s promotions, is the promoter 
and the vendor to the Company, though what it is that 
it sells for the enormous sum of £210,000 in cash or 
shares, it is a little difficult to discover from the loosely 
worded prospectus. It is impossible to believe that the 
licenses which the Steam Bus Company buys the right to 
use can be worth this sum. It is not even quite clear 
what the Company intends to do, whilst’ from the 
memorandum of association it seems to have reserved 
to itself the power to do anything it likes. No doubt 
motor cars and motor traffic will be enormously deve- 
loped during the next quarter of a century, but that the 
British Motor Syndicate or the Steam Bus Company are 
going to have a monopoly of the new industry is not in 
the Teast probable. Yet it is only on sucha hypothesis 
that the estimates of profit contained in this remarkable 
document can be sustained. The Company is one to 
which we can recommend no one to subscribe. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

BotspoN (Lynn).—The industry is growing rapidly, and the 
Company will probably do well by the end of the year. The 
directorate is a strong and capable one, and we should advise 
you to keep your shares for at least a year. The older Jarrah 
wood companies are already making large profits. 

M. B. (islington).—The appliance is being largely used, but 
the Company his had some difficulty in manufacturing it. 
This has, we understand, now been overcome. 

DIAMOND (Bristol).—Sell at once; the present price is high, 
and is not likely to be maintained. , : 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

THE ‘‘BOURGOGNE” DISASTER. 

To the Editor of the Sarurpay. Review. 
IR,—Have French sailors—as distinct from their com- 
manders—degenerated ? ‘Hiave the successors and 
perhaps descendants of those who fought so valiantly at 
Strasburg and before Paris no longer a remnant left of 
that heroism which calmly meets death for the honour 
of the flag, no matter whether it floats over the bastion 
or at the masthead? The disaster of ‘‘ La Bourgogne” 
would tempt one to answer the question in the affirma- 
tive. No amount of whitewashing and glossing of 
facts can lead to any other conclusion, If the disaster 
were a solitary one, it would be difficult to acquit the 
crew of the ill-fated vessel from a charge of cowardice 
—what the French call “ lacheté”; and when we 
compare the conduct of the crew of the ‘Ville de 
Havre” which foundered under similar conditions 
nearly twenty-five years ago it becomes positively im- 
ym le to close one’s eyes to the fact that the Third 
epublic has not succeeded in bringing up sailors with 
an instinctive sense that their first duty is to those 
entrusted to their care. The loss of the ‘‘ Medusa” 
inted to the cowardice of one man; the ‘‘ Ville de 
avre” attested the courage and humanity of both 
the chiefs and their subordinates without exception. 
‘*La Bourgogne” is the record of a panic which 
is unparalelled perhaps in the naval annals of any 
-pmation, The ‘‘ Ville de Havte” went down in fess 
than fifteen minutes after having been struck ; yet the 
proportion of passengers saved and the proportion of 
sailors who pérished: spoke eloquently of that inesti- 
~mable discipline without which no vessel however séa- 
_ worthy is safe as far as its passengers are concerned. 
_In the ease of the ‘* La Bourgoyne”’ the evidence of the 
-Most trustworthy survivors apart from the crew show: 
that the number of survivors could have been increased 
by at least’ half but for the brutal, -unmanly and 
dowa -right disgraceful selfishness of their temporary 

)guerdinns, ) 199 
Fortunately for the sake of humanity theré was one 
instance at any rate of magnificent heroism in the fatter 
catastrophe which, might have been copied from the 
preceding one. I am alluding to the sublime beliaviour 
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of the ‘Catholic priest on both occasions. In'the ‘‘ Ville 
de Havre” that worthy servant of God went round 
amidst the din and havoc of impending death calmly 
doing his Master’s business. During the few minutes 
vouchafed to him to make the passage from life into 
eternity smooth to those surrounding him, ‘‘ Are you a 
Catholic?” he said to each in turn. And. at their 
affirmative answer he simply said, ‘‘ Repent, and. your 
sins will, be, forgiven you.” The priest on’ ‘‘la 
Bourgogne” was not less heroic. What a comment on 
the legislation of those who have substituted the effigy 
of the republic for the effigy of Christ almost ‘every- 
where, and, have driven the sisters of mercy from the 
hospitals and substituted for them so-called lay-nurses ! 
Sailors in almost all countries have a deeply rooted 
religious instinct which now and again takes the place 
of superstition.. The sailors of the Third Republic who 
manned ‘the ‘‘ Bourgogne” and unmanned the passen- 
gers thereon appear to have had neither religion nor 
superstition, but simply the lowest belief in that much- 
abused sentence that the first law of nature is sélf- 
preservation.—Yours faithfully, ALBERT D. VANDAM. 


JUSTICES’ JUSTICE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


Sir,— While the question of Prison Treatment is so 
prominently. before the public, I take the opportunity of 
‘suggesting the. publication of a record of ‘‘ Justices’ 
Justice,” a sort of black-book of the sentences by which 
the humaner sense of society is from time, to tifwe 
offeaded, At present, what happens in most of such 
cases is this ;,there is an outcry for a time, perhaps a 
‘local appeal or remonastrance, which is almost always 
unsuccessful; then the unhappy ‘‘ criminal” is over- 
looked in the rush of other matters, and is cast away, 
forgotten and unbefriended, for a long term or perhaps 
alite,of imprisonment. It is thought that if some /per- 
manent: record of long sentences could be periodicatty 
-sent ‘to the Press, much good might result: from giving 
this reminder to the public conscience. Will not some 
-M.P. move fora return of the names and offences of all 
convicts now sentenced for fifteen years and over? | is 
there any reason why the public should be entirelym 
the dark.as to the punishments inflicted in its mame ? 

JosEPH COLLINSON.. 


MR, JUSTICE GRANTHAM. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sm,—We are all fallible, and probably if I were on 
the judicial bench I should make as many mistakes -as 
Mr. Justice Grantham. It is therefore with no intention 
of making any personal reflection on the judge that I 
‘réfer to the numerous instances in which he has been 
reversed in civil actions. But aman who takes. strong 
views 4s just as likely to go wrong in a criminal case as 
in.a civil one, while in criminal cases a large proportion 
of our juries: follow in’ the most docile manner the 
charge—it might almost be called the direction—of the 
Judge. Moreover,.a judge of this class is as likely to 
go wtong in his: sentences as in his opinions on tlie 
question of guilt or innocence. This being so, 1 think 
the number of reversals in civil and criminal. cases 
respectively affords a fair test of the relative efficacy of 
our two appellate tribunals. 
reversals in civil ¢asés amourit, it would seem, to 50 
per cent. Do the reversals in criminal cases reach one 
tenth of that percentage ? ’ 

_ I concluded that Dr. Collins would be convicted when 
-I learned) that:he' was to be tried before Mr. Justice 
Grantham. “That such ‘conclusions are not wholly un- 
warranted: may be iaferred from Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
Life of his late brother, whose influence with a jury he 
‘feseribes as ‘funsurpassed.” A barrister had to defend 
@ Client on similar:charges before two different Judges 
-ones being» SirJ. Stephen. He predicted” that 
he ‘would! get: off. before the other Judge,: but 
before Stephen; and the prediction was ‘veri- 
vfied. ‘‘Leslie ‘Stephen adds that ‘his fate 
“brother would havexthought that Ae had failed his 
duty if the jury did not convict a prisoner against whom 
che regarded the evidence as sufficient-+but apparently 
this! failure of duty never oceurred. That: the jury,'not 
ithe judge, proper persons ‘to decide on ‘the 


What is the result? | The. 
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facts seems never ito have occurred to him. It is this, 
dead judge—with the possible assistance of Mr. Justice 
Grantham who went circuit with him at the time—who 
still: keeps Mrs. Maybrick in prison contrary to the 
principles laid down in his own charge; for he stated) 
most distinctly that proof that her husband had died of 
arsenic was essential to any verdict unfavourable to the 
prisoner. But the proof that he had died of arsenic 
largely turned on the allegation that she had a motive 
for killing him and expected him to die when no one 
else did. If I had a motive for desiring the death of 
some one who was drowned in the ‘‘ Bourgogne,” and 
predicted that he would die, would that prove that I 
was the cause of the collision? Or if I were one of the 
saved, would it prove that I had thrown him into the 
sea? On this latter point, however, Mr. Justice 
Grantham’s charge in the case of Noel of Ramsgate 
seems to me worthy of high praise, and if motive had 
been dealt with in the same way in the Maybrick case, 
the verdict would have been Not Guilty.—Truly yours, 

B. L. 

JOURNALISM IN THE FAR EAST. 
_To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—Having had the privilege of residing in the 
Siamese capital during some part of the period in which, 
according to his own account, Mr. J. J. Lillie found 
himself so unfairly and unjustly treated, both by the 
Siamese Government and by the British Consular 
authorities, I am now presuming to state approxi- 
mately the real reasons why the Siamese authorities 
found. the presence of Mr. Lillie in their midst a little 
irksome. ‘‘ For the last seven years,” says, Mr. Lillie, 
‘‘a British journalist has ably and vigorously edited an 
evening paper at Bangkok, the capital of Siam, which 
represented the united interests of the cosmopolitan 
community settled in Siam.” This able appreciation of 
Mr. J. J. Lillie dy Mr. J. J. Lillie is doubtless warranted 
by all the facts of the case—I only differ when he claims 
for his ‘‘Siam Free Press” that it ‘‘ represented the 
united interests of the cosmopolitan community settled 
in Siam.” Iffor noother and better reason, Mr. Lillie’s 
bitterly anti-Siamese, contemptuously anti-English, and 
enthusiastically, pro-French tone in practically all that 
he. wrote during his seven years’ ‘‘able and vigorous.” 
editing of the ‘‘ Free Press,” was not calculated to 
enlist, the sympathies of the British section of the tiny 
European community of Bangkok. 

The matter is not.a political one at all. What are the 
facts? Mr. Lillie complains bitterly because a righte- 
ously indignant country expelled him from its borders, 
after listening in patience and forbearance for seven 
long years to his ceaseless diatribes aga nist a Govern- 
ment which, at its worst, is a pattern to some Eastern 
administrations that might be named. Within a few 
days of the present writer’s arrival at Bangkok 
(that was in 1893), he was an eye-witness of two very 
distressing scenes—an outbreak of prisoners in the new 
gaol at Bangkok, and a Siamese execution. Now, at 
neither of those two incidents was Mr. Lillie an eye- 
witness (one. other Englishman and myself were the 
only Europeans present), so that he wrote perforce at 
second hand. Yet I have a lively recoilection of the 
way in which the ‘‘ Siam Free Press’. showered abuse 
upon Siamese institutions when it came to speak of 
these two events. This applies in particular to the 
report of. the execution, which was a broadly ex- 
aggerated account of the (certainly not inhumane) 
Siamese method: of punishing the crime of murder, — 
It must’ be recollected that 1893—when, by his own 
admission, Mr. Lillie had already been a couple of years 
in Siam—-was a singularly unfortunate. year, in which to 
assail Siamese institutions. Attacked at short notige- by 
at’ European Power' against whom never for one 
moment had the remotest chance of waging|even-am 
equal contest with dignity, little. Siam, found, herself 
deserted. by the one Power—Greati Britain—on, whose 
support she. had) the right to count. It, was. inthe 


spring of that year that Mr. Lillie was assaulted in the 
‘stseets of the capital by a couple.of young Siamese.of 
the better class, and it redounds to the. credit. ef the 
goavetning. authorities. that they inflicted a. fine 

Mr. Lillie’s aggressors: Thereafter the ‘‘Siam Free 
Press”. redoubled the tone. of its onslaughts upon 
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Siam and all things, Siamese. It was not merely that 
it counselled an unconditional surrender on all points of 
the dispute with France, but its Editor-proprietor, with 
increasing, boldness, flaunted his. belief in Siamese in- 
eptitude.and intrigue, and made no secret of his friend- 
ship to those inimical to the rulers of the country in 
which he was an honoured guest. 

It is impossible for Mr. Lillie, if he thinks the matter 
out calmly and dispassionately, still to deem himself 
harshly treated by the Bangkok authorities. In an 
European country he would have been expelled long 
before, whereas those responsible for the conduct of 
Mr. Lillie’s ‘‘ rotten little kingdom” have treated 
him—and this I know for an absolute fact—with an 
exquisite courtesy and an almost sublime patience. 
Again and again was he begged and entreated to 
‘¢ moderate”? the tone of his utterances, and, at least 
so long as he remained the guest of Siam’s King, it 
seems to me that his. clear, duty was to maintain a 
standard of something approximating to dignity in the 
strictures passed by the ‘‘Siam Free Press.” My own 
theory is that, after seven years, and after the 
strengthening of the French hand in Bangkok, Mr. 
Lillie had brought himself to believe that vo actual 
steps would be taken to compel his silence. 

I notice that Mr. Lillie blames the British Foreign 
Office for its policy of non-intervention in his behalf, 
after a question on the subject had been asked in Par- 
liament. Perhaps he would have liked a gunboat to be 
despatched. to Bangkok, with a demand for his re- 
instatement and the reissue of the ‘‘ Siam Free Press”! 

Percy Cross STANDING. 


To the Editor of the SarurpAy Review. 

Str,—I have read your article on the above subject in 
your issue of 2 July. May I suggest that Mr. J. J. 
Lillie, who I presume is the Editor of the ‘‘ Siam Free 
Press,” who was expelled from Siam for having made 
certain comments on the character and conduct of the 
Siamese Government, has a, very simple and conclusive 
means, of testing, the illegality of his expulsion through 
the action or inaction of the British authorities ? 

The courts are open to everyone. Let the aggrieved 
editor issue his writ: and sue all the British officials 
concerned for whatever damages he thinks fit to claim. 
If the court decides that their conduct was illegal, no 
one will take the trouble to contradict Mr. Lillie if he 
then continues to call it unjustifiable.—Yours, &c., 

FAIRPLAY. 
BRUNNHILDE'S DECEIT. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Srr,—Will you permit me to reply in a few words to 
Mr. Runciman’s article on the ‘‘ Nibelung’s Ring” ? 
I may be a passably ‘‘mad Wagnerian,” but Iam not 
quite so mad as Mr. Runciman apparently imagines. I 
did not rush: into the ‘‘ Chronicle” correspondence on 
‘* Briinnhilde’s Deceit” to protect Wagner, but to point 
out that Mr. Shaw, in endeavouring to show that ‘‘ Die 
Gétterdammerung ” was ‘nota real conclusion to ‘‘ The 
Ring” because it was written first, was wrong in his 
facts. Wagner himself tells us he rewrote the ‘‘ two 
Siegfrieds,” although certainly he conceived the story of 
‘*Die Gétterdammerung”’ first. That is the extent of 
my madness. For the rest Mr. Runciman’s article, 
though open to discussion: here and there, entirely 
coincides with my of Wagner's meaning. The 
ultra-Wagnerians, argue as. they may, must accept 
one of two alternatives—either Briinnhilde told a lie or 
knowingly gave her listeners'a wrong impression, The 
first is part of the design of the drama; the second 
would have been a feeble playing with characterisation 
on the part of Wagner.—Yours, &c., 

vine agin? Epwarp BaucHan. 

PRECAUTIONS AS.TO VACCINE LYMPH. 

_ To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sirn,—The public have been favoured with particulars 
of the methods. to be adopted in future at the new 

‘Glycerinated Calf Lymph stablishment of the Local 
Government, Board for the purpose of securing ‘‘ purity” 


of Calf Lymph. The calf is to be slaughtered directly 


after the lymph has been extracted from its artificially 
created abdominal sores, and its body is to be then 
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submitted to a post-mortem exwmination by veterinary 


surgeons. The lymph is not to be used until the report 
of the pathologists has been received. All this sounds 
very ingenuous. Will you permit me to point out the 
little fallacy underlying all this specious demonstration ? 
What do these gentlemen expect to find in this patho- 
logical examination ? i 

The poor animal has already been artificially inocu- 
lated in about one hundred places with ‘‘ cowpox 
matter ’’—the origin and pathology of which they know 
nothing whatever about-—-and the mixture of ‘ blood 
and lymph” (as graphically described in the Local 
Government Board report) has been procured by a most 
revolting process from the resulting sores. 

Now, Government statistics reveal the fact that over 
1000 deaths have been certified by medical men to have 
been the result of ‘‘ cowpox and other effects of vacci- 
nation.” Children have been killed at the average rate 
of more than one per week. None of those deaths have 
been attributed, so far as I can remember, to tubercular 
lymph, but in almost every instance, everything and 
everybody have been exonerated, and the question left 
as an unsolved mystery, except so far that death was 
the result of ‘‘cowpox.” Can the investigators find a 
disease more terrible or more subtle in its effects than 
this? I think not. 

Veterinary surgeons are to be set to work to hunt 
over a dead animal's organs for signs of tubercle which, 
probably, they will never find; and yet the dangerous 
and deadly disease of ‘‘ cowpox” itself, which a century’s 
experiments have been unable to tame, and which bears 
analogy to a far worse disease than that of tubercle, is 
to be treated as no disease at all, or to be considered 
free from virulence because its possessor does not happen 
to be suffering from another and distinct disease at one 
and the same time! This is another trick that has been 
‘* made in Germany,” and was recently imported into 
this country by two of the medical officers of the Local 
Government Board. As a specimen of “ fine fooling ” 
it can scarcely be surpassed.—I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, Wa ter R. Hapwen, M.D. 


SAINT PROPRIETY. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REvIEw. 


Sir,—I read with much interest the article ‘‘ Saint 
Propriety” and the correspondence which has followed 
it. It is these false notions of Propriety that make us 
the laughing-stock of Europe. I write as a woman 
having knowledge of the peculiar difficulties that beset 
women in the understanding of the manifold problems 
of the sexual emotion. Writers like Dr. Havelock 
Ellis in such books as ‘‘Man and Woman” and the 
** Psychology of Sex” are opening out new lines of 
sociological significance, and explaining matters of the 
gravest importance to the mothers of the race; and it 
is lamentable that the custodians of law and order are 
unable to estimate the moral advantage of stating the 
facts of the sexual life. As Dr. Ellis points out in his 
work, ignorance of these facts is widespread, and the 
only panacea for the evils arising from such ignorance 
is sincerity. This is a broad human question, and its 
discussion must not be silenced by magistrates who 
believe in the old evil policy of obfuscation. We have 
tried the suppression of free inquiry with results only 
too palpable to any intelligent man or woman. Most 
fervently do I protest also against the invidious com- 
ments passed by Sir John Bridge upon those women 
who remained in Court to hear the evidence in the 
prosecution of one who was a seller of Dr. Ellis’s book. 
—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, ~ Mary Rggp. 


THE TRADE IN BIRD SKINS. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAY Review. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, ‘‘A Woman who Loves 
Birds,” is, I am afraid, a little out of date. In her 
comments on my recent letter she admits that ‘‘ ninety- 
nine women out of a hundred are the slaves of fashion,” 
and in that we are agreed; but she differs from me 
when I say that it is useless to argue with them. She 
goes on to ask if something cannot be ‘done’ to band 
together the ‘*few women who deprecate ‘this cruel 


‘manner.”—~I am, yours faithfully, 
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practice” of bird-decoration. Might I refer her to the 
Society for the Protection of Birds, 3 Hanover Square, 
W. (which began as the anti-Plumage League), an 
excellent association in many ways, of which Mrs. 
Lemon is the Hon. Secretary ; and also point out that 
the Humanitarian League, of whose Executive Council 
I am a humble member, has also done much arduous 
work in this connexion. The striking expression, 
‘murderous millinery,” coined by the Humanitarian 
League, is current everywhere in speeches and writings 
on the subject. 

In one part of my previous letter I said these words : 
‘* After all these years of protest, and all the efforts of 
the humanitarian, acting individually and in association, 
we have the doleful satisfaction of knowing that what 
has been done has been of little avail in saving the 
lives of our winged friends.” I speak with some 
knowledge and some feeling in this case. I have my- 
self been hammering away for years, and I believe that 
I am right in stating that the Bird Protection Society is 
far from satisfied with the result of this particular branch 
of its work. Your correspondent must have overlooked 
the remark just quoted ; but with fuller knowledge of 
the facts of this propaganda she will doubtless think 
the conclusion to which she takes exception is perfectly 
fair and logical, and, in truth, the only one possible. 
Yours faithfully, JosePH COLLiNson. 


WILD HYACINTHS. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—I am wishful to support your correspondent 
C.C.B. in his claim for the wild hyacinth to be called the 
harebell. Poets are sometimes doubtful authorities on 
the names and attributes of wild flowers, or Shelley, for 
example, would never have spoken of the ‘‘ lush eglan- 
tine,” where he was apparently thinking of the honey- 
suckle; but the botanists of the last century and the 
beginning of this are all on your correspondent’s side— 
vide Smith and Sowerby, ist edition, 1796, and Dr. 
Withering, 7th edition, 1830, and others. The little 
blue Campanula rotundifolia, which is now commonly 
spoken of as the harebell (or hairbell), was known to 
our forefathers as the heath-bell or round-leaved bell- 
flower, and has no more claim to be called the harebell 
than the rook has to be called the crow,—Yours faith- 
fully, C. G. Oates 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 


Sir,—What is all this nonsense about English friend- 
ship for America intended for? If you had the least 
desire to conciliate us you would release Mrs. Maybrick, 
or prove her guilt; which you know very well you can- 
not do. We are open to reason, but you have no 
reason to offer. And head-gaoler Asquith offers us his 
hand !—Yours faithfully, YANK. 


EXCESS OF IMPORTS OVER EXPORTS. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—In a recent number of your paper (11 June, 
1898), you have a paragraph on page 766 commencing 
as follows.:— 

‘‘Our imports for the five months are nearly 
%8,000,000 greater than in the same period of last 
year.” Referring to something like thirty or forty 
years ago I find that our imports have, during that 

iod, invariably exceeded our exports, and, if we take 
into account the large amount invested by English 
people in mines, railways and other undertakings 
abroad, as well as in loans to foreign Governments, the 
interest and dividends on which are not paid to us in 
the shape of hard cash but in the form of imports, we 


‘shall’ probably find that the excess of imports over 


exports is not a bad thing after all. The late Professor 
Thorold Rogers has given his opinion on the subject as 
follows: ‘‘ A vast excess of imports over exports does 
not mean that the country is spending more ‘than it 
‘receives, but, just the contrary, receiving more than it 
spends, and receiving it in the most advantageous 
O. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF MRS. PIPER. 


* Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research : 
A Further Record of Observation of Certain 
Phenomena of Trance.” Part XXXIII. By 
Richard Hodgson, LL.D. London: Kegan Paul. 


{? is told of an enthusiastic Psychical Researcher 
that he determined to employ his holiday at a 
village somewhere in Celtic regions by collecting 
material for the Society. Sallying forth on the first 
morning with a notebook and the question, ‘‘ Did you 
ever see a ghost ?” he was not a little surprised to find 
that as often as he put his query it produced a ‘‘ yes.” 
On coming back to lunch he asked his landlady, ‘‘ Has 
every one in the place seen a ghost?” ‘‘ Why, of 
course they have,” was the answer; ‘‘and yet they 
say there are some people so superstitious that they 
don’t believe in them.” 

We fancy that there may be some people so 
superstitious that they do not believe in Mrs. Piper ; 
it is not impossible that there may still be some who 
have not heard of her. For their benefit we may begin 
with a short retrospect. Mrs. Piper is a lady who has 
now been under the continual supervision of the Society 
for Psychical Research for about twelve years ; chiefly in 
her home at Boston through Professor William James of 
Harvard and Dr. Hodgson, but also for some months in 
1889-90 in England, where she was the guest of various 
members of the Council. She possesses the power, at 
least when in good health, of inducing a trance-state, in 
which her organism is ostensibly controlled by other 
personalities. In this state she makes communications 
to those who are sitting with her in which she shows a 
knowledge of them, and more particularly of their 
deceased relations, such as it would appear impossible 
for her to gain through the normal channels of sense. 
All those who have had the opportunity of watching 
her for any length of time are unanimous in believing 
that she possesses some supernormal power. 

Now the obvious supposition that Mrs. Piper fraudu- 
lently obtains information about the private lives and 
deceased friends of her sitters is, in our eyes, the merest 
superstition ; a superstition of ‘‘ common sense” which 
the observers who have reported on Mrs. Piper have 
put completely out of the field. Her knowledge is quite 
different in kind from what would be obtained by 
bribing servants, surreptitiously reading letters, or 
employing a private detective agency. Mrs. Piper has 
been constantly under the eyes of men of proved acumen 
as well as integrity. We need hardly recall the fact 
that Dr. Hodgson is an expert in the art of unveiling 
fraud. He it was who gave the coup de grace to 
Madame Blavatsky, and unmasked Eusapia Palladino. 
Not only has Mrs. Piper defied all his experience and 
ingenuity ; she has gone through the still more severe 
ordeal of a complete removal from the ordinary sphere 
of her activity to England, where any systematic method 
of gaining underhand information would need to be 
entirely reorganized, and yet there has never been the 
faintest ground of suspicion as to her good faith. And 
this has continued for more than ten years ; the chance 
of a slip, of betrayal by an agent, must grow more than 
in proportion to the lapse of time during which the keen 
eyes have watched her. On the question of fraud the 
evidence of the investigators seems to us unanswerable. 

This is the third elaborate report on Mrs. Piper 
published by the Society, and in the clearness and sig- 
nificance of the evidence which it offers it goes far 
beyond either of those which have preceded it. In the 
first report, which dealt mainly with Mrs. Piper’s 
sittings in England, communications too striking to be 
disregarded. were buried in a mass of verbiage, non- 
sense and failure which could not but produce an 
unfavourable effect on those who cared to criticise and 
sift. The alleged communicator asserted himself to be 
the spirit of a deceased French doctor, Scliville, alias 
Phinuit ; but his statements about his past were of the 
most unsatisfactory nature, and defied confirmation. 
it was natural to suppose that this doctor, whose 
French was, to say the least, less fluent than_ his 
American, consisted of no: more than a dramatic im- 
personation of Mrs. Piper's own secondary conscious- 
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ness ; and some at least of the investigators, including, 
we believe, Dr. Hodgson himself, thought that, granted 
the possibility of thought-transference in a high degree, 
this secondary consciousness might, by reading the 
minds of the sitters, have got from them the informa- 
tion so mysteriously reproduced. Others held that, on 
the whole, the facts pointed rather to the existence of 
an entirely separate personality in direct communication 
with the departed. 

There can be no denying that the fresh evidence now 
offered is strongly in favour of this last hypothesis, to 
which Dr. Hodgson is now completely converted. 
Things have taken a fresh turn since the death of a 
gentleman here named ‘‘ George Pelham” or G. P. 
Though this was not his real name, the alias having 
been adopted here for family reasons, George Pelham 
was undoubtedly a real person well known to many 
friends in Boston, among others to Dr. Hodgson, with 
whom he had many discussions as to the possibility of 
life after death. He was killed instantaneously by an 
accident in February 1892, and four or five weeks later 
communications purporting to come from him were 
received, at first through ‘‘ Phinuit,” then through Mrs. 
Piper’s voice directly controlled by G. P., and finally 
through writing done by Mrs. Piper’s hand under G. P.’s 
control. Since that time the phenomena have got far 
more consistent and intelligible. Phinuit has now dis- 
appeared, and G. P. for some years has taken the 
leading part in communicating. Many of those whom 
he knew in life have sat with Mrs. Piper; he has in- 
variably recognised them, with the significant exception 
of one young lady who had grown up from child- 
hood since he died. Those, on the other hand, 
whom G. P. did not know in life have not been recog- 
nised by his ‘‘ spirit.” He has held many conversations 
with living friends, often about matters so private that 
they cannot be published—as is unfortunately the usual 
case with what should be the best evidence. There 
have sometimes been instances of error and confusion, 
but these seem now to be the exception. On the whole 
it must be admitted, as Dr. Hodgson urges, that the 
communications are, on the whole, very much what we 
should expect from a personality existing after death, 
and striving to communicate with friends on earth 
through the imperfect and unfamiliar instrument of a 
strange organism. 

In fact, it seems to us that any one who reads the 
evidence with a mind free from ‘‘ superstition ” will find 
it hard to resist the conclusion that we have here strong 
testimony, well presented and scientifically criticised, 
tending to show that something persists after death. 
It does not follow that we are driven to accept the 
spiritualist position. So far as we can see, all that is 
proved is that some record of the life on earth is 
laid up in some unearthly archives, and that under 
some circumstances this record is accessible to the 
minds of the living. Given such a complete record of 
G. P.’s inner life accessible to Mrs. Piper’s secondary 
personality, and the dramatic powers which such 
secondary personalities are known in other cases to 
possess, and it seems to us that we might have such a 
reproduction of G. P. as Dr. Hodgson records. The 
explanations G. P. professes to give of the condition of 
disembodied spirits do not rise above a decidedly crude 
and misty philosophy by no means superior to the 
speculations of a mind clogged with matter ; though we 
note with satisfaction they are free from the 
nauseous sentimentality "mingled with Swedenborg 
which forms the bulk of'iso-called ‘‘ spirit communica- 
tions.” After all, the question is not whether some- 
thing survives death, but whether that is a living 
something ; whether it grows? Time may give us an 
answer to the question ; but,it has not been given yet. 


HOLY RUSSIA. 


** Statesman’s Handbook for Russia.” Edited by the 
Chancery of the Committee of Ministers. St. 
Petersburg. 


Rvsst4 is the last country in Europe to which we 
should look for such a publication as. this, Its 
Government is /generally supposed to be completely 
indifferent to outside opinion, even, to expert outside 
opinion, and certainly to popular opinion ; but here we 
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have. it taking considerable pains to secure from the 
general English-speaking public approval of Russian 
political, social and industrial institutions. It sends 
out this handbook for the edification of the masses. 
‘* Foreign governments,” it says in a preface, ‘‘ states- 
. men, scientific men and publicists possess accurate and 
detailed information” about Russia ; what is wanted is 
that ‘‘ the majority of intelligent people” should have 
this information in a popular form ; and so the Imperial 
Chancery issues this ‘‘ exposition of the principles under- 
lying the organization of the State, and the rules which 
regulate the several departments of government.” 
Surely, as a compliment to *‘the majority” from our 
most imperturbable modern autocracy, the fact that 
such information should be published at all is quite as 
interesting as the information itself. 

If it was worth while doing the thing at all, it was 
worth while doing it well. The curiosities of English 
construction, spelling and punctuation with which the 
book is plentifully adorned are not quite so ludicrous as 
those we expect to find upon foreign cigar labels or 
German mechanical toys, but they are quite bad 
enough. The distinguished editors could surely have 
commanded the services of writers sufficiently expert in 
English to refrain from glaring grammatical errors, such 
as the wedding of singular nouns to plural verbs, for 
example. These, however, are minor faults, and might 
have been passed over lightly had the substance of the 
book been worthy. But it is a very indifferent dish 
that is thus badly served up. The information given 
is largely of the elementary school-primer kind; and 
any reader who is sufficiently interested in Russia and 
its institutions to take up the book will find little in it 
with which he is not already acquainted. We turn, for 
example, to the section on the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, expecting, if not revelations, at least an 
intimate account of the official organization. What 
we find, apart from a brief historical sketch going back 
to the Tartar invasion of the thirteenth century, is the 
portentous announcement that ‘‘ the external relations 
of the empire are transacted through the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. The general duties of the Ministry 
consist of political relations with foreign countries, 
protection in foreign countries of Russian trade and 
interests, and protection of Russian subjects in their 
affairs abroad,” and that ‘‘there are embassies in 
Austria, Great Britain, &c.; their chiefs are called 
ambassadors.” Certainly it needs no Chancery of a 
Committee of Ministers turned editors to tell us this. 
Even the masses are aware that two and two are four. 
A great deal of the book is in this vein; reminding us 
of nothing so much as the first attempt of a smart 
politician from town to address a village audience of 
agricultural labourers. The orator begins by assuming 
that his auditors are great babies, who can understand 
only words of one syllable. The Russian official may 
have a similar contempt for the intelligence of the 
English public; but we can assure him that it is not 
quite so uninformed as he takes for granted. In 
fairness it must be added that one or two of the 
sections redeem the handbook from the charge of 
general emptiness. The chapters on education, 
railways and agriculture are such exceptions, and 
carry out with something like thoroughness the promise 
of the preface. 

The chapters which deal with the personal rights of 
Russian subjects provide,ys-with some unintentionally 
amusing reading. They open with the announcement 
that “among rights of this nature must first of all be 
mentioned freedom of religion.” Then follow several 
pages in glorification of this. great principle ; but just 
when the_reader is'‘fully convinced that Russia must be 
th paradise of toleration, the section winds up abruptly 
with the statement that ‘‘ om ectarians are permitted to 
occupy public positions anit td‘ engage in trade and 
industry ;”.. — presumably.also to eat. and drink, 
though that is. not expressly set forth —“‘. . . their 
pastors and other persons may freely perform the rites 
of their community, but are not allowed to spread their 
errors amongst the orthodox. . . . Only the Stundists 
arid those sects which are distinguished by particular 
fanaticism are entirely prohibited.” After thdt, one is 
naturally doubtful about the exact meaning of the 
opening sentence of the next section—‘‘ an essential 
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right enjoyed by everybody is the; inviolability of the 
person ”’—and surely enough, within half a page one 
arrives at the qualifying remark that, ‘‘ this! general rule 
is subject, to certain exceptions,” and discovers that, 
these exceptions cover more ground than, the general 
rule itself. does. For example, offences in connexion 
with excise, customs and postal. regulations, ‘‘ violation 
of sanitary,” and ‘‘certain offences against public 
safety,” are not dealt with by the courts of law, but 
by officials at their own discretion ; ‘‘ police surveillance 
and prohibition to reside in the capital and other places ’” 
may be carried out by the police without any -order 
from a properly constituted court, and the governors of 
provinces ‘‘are invested with the right of placing 
private persons under arrest, of imposing fines, &c.”” 
There is a fine comprehensiveness about the ‘‘ &c.” At 
the end of the list, the wonder is how naked autocracy can: 
make so much as a fig-leaf for itself out of what is left of 
the ‘‘general rule ” when the exceptions are all taken into. 
account. As for the press censorship, we have searched 
the handbook through for some account of the principles. 
upon which that institution works, but can find no. 
mention of it. The nearest approach toa reference to: 
it is in the section on education, where the writer, 
dealing with the choice of proper books and papers. 
for public libraries in Russia, tells us that ‘these 
libraries and reading rooms are intended to prevent the 
dissemination among the people of publications calcu- 
lated to deprave the sober-minded Russian.” An ex- 
cellent intention, surely ; who could object to it ? 

We had marked one passage for final quotation: 
‘The Government of the Russian Empire rests upon a 
firm foundation of law, proceeding from the autocratic. 
power. This fact gives to the whole order of the State 
in Russia a lawful character, which thereby differentiates. 
it from arbitrary forms’’! What was the comment 
upon this which occurred to us at first reading we will 
not say; for on second thoughts, remembering the- 
vagaries of European Parliaments during the past year 
or two, we are not so sure about it. 


VICTOR HUGO AS A WRITER OF TRAVEL. 


Trans-- 


‘The Alps and Pyrenees.” By Victor Hugo. 
London : 


lated from the French by John Manson. 
Bliss, Sands. 


MP of travel may be sorted roughly 
into two groups. In one may be placed those 
whose subject-matter is remote and strange explora- 
tions of Far Cathay or of African forests, of polar ice- 
fields or distant oceanic islands. In the other group 
come travels in nearer, more familiar scenes, tours ip, 
places which, or their like, any reader has made or ma. 

make. In both cases the written pages are the reaction 
of a mind to external stimuli; naturally they wil 

differ with the mind. and with the stimuli, but in the 
first group the overpowering novelty of the things seen 
and heard will obscure almost entirely the personal 
factor in the result; in the second group, the fami-- 
liarity of the scene allows full play to the writer’s 
individuality, and the written pages reveal more of the 
author than of their subject. Procure, say, Mr. Henry’ 
Norman and Victor Hugo for a voyage to the interior 
of Asia, and the records of both would be seized by the 
same obsession of new facts; perhaps the trained 
reporter would ‘‘score” ; he would have assayed the 
jewels ‘of a potentate while the latter was admiring 
their barbaric opulence ; he would have secured a snap-. 
shot of a scene’ of torture while the other was para+ 
lysed by a sterile pity. But send them along a well- 
beaten trail, to Lucerne and Berne, to the Rigi and 
Pilatus, Bordeaux’ and Biarritz, and their books, one: 
term of the equation being’ known, will become a 
mere panorama of- the: writers themselves. We. have- 
not now before us the probable trim desolation of Mer. 
Henry Norman. (whom, indeed, we mention: only ‘to- 
abuse) but the transmuting activity of Victor Hugo. 
The Swiss mountains, the churches and villages of the: 
Basques, the landladies and coachmen, the guides and! 
tourists, have no intrinsic. value in his pages. They are- 
mere shining. counters reflecting each a portion of 
Hugo’s exuberant sentiment and marshalled so as to: 
tell not their own story but a glowing invention of the 
writer. The result is a curious compromise between. 
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two arts: Hugo, in the guise of a volume of travels, 
has written a kind of romance in monologue, a series 
of dramatised incidents threaded on the emotions of the 
writer. Bya caprice of fate the romance ends tragically ; 
in the last few chapters the lights become lower, ex- 
uberance fades into dejection ; and the last lines, written, 
or at least supposed to be written, at Oléron, are filled 
by a foreboding of death. ‘‘I had death within my 
soul. Perhaps I saw everything through my own 
dejection. Some other day, perhaps, at some other 
hour, I shall receive a different impression. But that 
evening everything seemed to me funereal and melan- 
choly. It seemed to me that the island was an immense 
coffin lying on the surface of the sea, and that the moon 
was but a torch illuminating it.” Next day, at Roche- 
fort, Hugo learned of the sudden death, by an accident, 
of his favourite daughter. ' 

We need not inquire too curiously as to whether the 
account of his foreboding was written actually on the 
night before he heard of the domestic calamity, or 
whether he was remembering his impressions through a 
mist of subsequent emotion. The incident gives the 
final touch to the dramatic unity of the volume, and 
transforms a record of travel into a romance more 
completely than the patient topography of Howell trans- 
forms the romances of that author into volumes of 
travel. 

However one may criticise or classify the form, the 
‘matter of these admirable pages, written more than half 
acentury ago, remains as fresh and interesting as though 
no hordes of minor novelists had trailed their nauseous 
sentimentality over the beauties of Europe. Every- 
where there is something surprising or paradoxical ; 
swift, unexpected comparisons, sage and brilliant obser- 
vation. On the top of the Rigi the wonderful panorama 
at once suggests the cretins of the mountain valleys. 
“(At this height the convexity of the globe enters, toa 
certain extent, into all the lines and disturbs them. 
‘The mountains assume ‘extraordinary postures. The 
point of the Rothhorn floats upon the Lake of Sarnen ; 
the Lake of Constance mounts upon the summit of the 
Rossberg. The landscape has gone mad. In the 
presence of this ineffable spectacle one understands 
Switzerland and Savoy swarming with cretins. The 
Alps make many idiots. -It is not given to every intelli- 
gence to keep house with such wonders, and to cast 
from morning until evening a terrestrial visual ray fifty 
leagues in length round a circumference of three hundred 
without being dazzled or stupefied.” What could be 
more delightful or erroneous, what a better text for 
the exact critic of an art? Here again is a delightful 
passage: ‘‘ The vowels and consonants share Switzer- 
land between them like the flowers and rocks. Towards 
the north, where the shadow is, and the cold wind, and 
the ice, the consonants crystallise and bristle confusedly 
in the names of all the towns and mountains. The sun 
tays cause the vowels to blossom; wherever they fall 
vowels sprout and bloom in crowds, so they cover the 
whole southern slope of the Alps. They scatter them- 
selves gaily over all these lovely golden declivities. 
‘The same summit—the same rock—has on its dark side 
‘consonants, on its sunlit side vowels. The formation 
of languages is laid bare in the Alps, thanks to the 
central position of the chain. There is but one moun- 
tain, the St. Gothard, between the Teufelsbriicke and 
Airolo.” Who-would exchange these delights for the 
kodak views and superficial statistics of the modern 
itraveller? 

''MILLET AND RUSTIC ART. 


“*J. B. Millet and Rustic Art.” By Henry Naegely 
_ (Henry, Gaélyn).. London: Elliot Stock. 

pHs Life of Millet has been called forth by certain 

inadequacies in those previously issued, notably 
iby the omhission from Sensier’s life of some beautiful 
detters tothe painter from his grandmother. If the 
translator has been faithful, Louise Junidlin ranks 
worthily with that other fine Frenchwoman, the mother 
ot Renan. A many inaccuraeies are corrected— 
86 the writer claims—not only in Sensier’s ‘‘ Life,” but 
also'in Mrs. ‘Ady’s, and Mantz’s. The last Mr. Naegely 
calls an ‘amazing 
misunderstanders of Millet’s life and genius the present 
‘biographer delivets some apparently well-founded indig- 
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nation and sarcasm. In the attack on Sensier, ‘‘an 
astute Government official,” that gentleman is said to 
have found his ardent friendship for Millet highly 


-remunerative, and one proof of his sincerity is pointed 


out in the fact that he crowned a thirty years’ affection 
for the painter by promptly raising the rent to his widow 
as soon as the family breadwinner was in the grave. 
The book is delightful, apart-from its hero-worship. 
The author enables the reader to'form a vivid picture of 
his subject by describing Millet’s human and natural 
surroundings with deftly thrown hints as to the painter’s 
attitude of mind towards each set of circumstances. 
The whole work is alive too with a fearless reverence 
for worth, from the manly yet tender dedication to the 
painter’s son, Frangois Millet, to the last words of 
somewhat wistful triumph, ‘that remind us how such: as 
Millet, though for long periods their ‘‘ right perfection” 
may be ‘‘ wrongfully disgraced,” yet finally gain the 
victory. At the end we feel we have made a: valuable 
acquaintance whom, though we .do not know him on 
every side of his life, we yet know on the most interest- 
ing side, which is the one turned towards and sympa- 
thetic with beauty, sorrow and patience. 

A great taciturn personage he is who accepts the 
mystery of good and evil with stoical good’ humour 
though with full estimate of its’ seriousness, but chiefly 
of its beauty. This literaty picture is thoroughly 
consonant with the ideas we have become familiar with 
in the painter’s works: Heisa man who has realised 
from birth the realities of things. Earthly facts have 
‘‘glared in on him,’ as Carlyle |said’ they did on 
‘Mahomet. They are reproduced with the artist’s 
vivid comment on them, for the benefit of whomsoever 
it may concern. Their reality:scares the Boulevard 
St. Germain, as well as the Rue de Rivoli, so naked 


and untrimmed are they.. They dre seén to have 


peculiar Millet atmosphere » too, which quite 
staggers and) mystifies: devotees: of the» footlights. 
And yet Millet himself is said to have turned oat 
Boucher-like subjects for,a time, Best known as a 
figure-painter, Millet seems even more of an artist in 


‘some of his pure landscapes, like “Greville Church” 


or ‘*Spring,” in the Louvre, the former one of the 


-saddest and most sombre: bits of aft|that ever fafne 


from the hand of man. By the. time we are’ well 
through Naegely’s book the author’s rich, flowing, yet 
simple descriptions of Millet’s country have added to it 
the spiritual presence of Millet as its commentator with 
a fitness of each to each. Garden and croft, home- 
stead and hill, are felt as the painter felt them, as 
things with an aspect caught from mortality. Word- 
painting is often wearinéss to the flesh, but the Hague 
in Normandy, as Mr. Naegely gives it, is a most de- 
sirable land to wander through. We go over its lofty 
tabieland of heather and: furze, guided by the author, 
who knows it most lovingly ; its moors are often wind- 
swept and darkened with hurricane skies from the 


north, their solemn. gravity hardly yielding to warmth 


and sunshine. On each side, at miles’ distance, that 
tableland is furrowed by valleys of shelter, where corn, 
fruit and blossoms smile in season. These are. happy 
with the hum of watermills andthe voice of tiny streams 
that trickle into the channel. In one of ‘these vales 
Millet) first saw the light that: was to fascinate him 
always. In this region of -Lilliputian farms the people 
in his day were anything but Lilliputian ; a priest-uncle 
of Millet’s must have been ‘a Sandow from: the reports 
going about him. It was, land even now is, to some 


extent lorded over by the ‘Spitit~of labour incarnate. 
The implements are huge, and the sloping farms not 
easily tilled, while the maritre is dragged at peril from 
- the jaws of the rough seas:*’As Mr.’ Naegely traces the 
growth of sympathy with:thé ‘rustic during past ages, 
- opinions occur in the book: Which! we can hardly ac- 


cept. Mr. Naegely's belief is that ancient Rome had no 


accurate knowledge of or Sythpathy with what we call 
snature. Yet we know of’? 


tic and artistic render- 
ings of animals left. by the :Romans that would indicate 


immense and widespread. skilh knowledge. It 
most likely. that, between thick-headed Gauls and 


narrow - minded ecclesiasties, ‘myriads of: art objects 
byxboth Greeks and: Romans perished out of remem- 
p grey in flesh-painting 
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tions of Pompeii indicate that the Romans were most 


likely their intelligent scholars. This knowledge of 


flesh-painting implies a general mastery at least 
equal to that of fifteenth-century Italians. It is be- 
coming very evident that ecclesiastics killed off all art 
but that of the hamlets, and from shat the Renaissance 
was painfully developed, instead of continuing in full 
power as it had been before the bishops set their heels 
on it. Mr. Naegely has some interesting remarks on 
the effect of the use of symbols in Renaissance art. He 
thinks the pagan ideal dulled the senses, and, as a 
germ within Christian art, carried death and extinction 
with it. Michael Angelo used that ideal, he alone of 
all his peers turning it to Christian uses. But surely 
the tortured shapes and strenuous limbs of Angelo 
have more of the nervous Latin than the serene Greek. 
As a proof that the revival of the pagan spirit is fatal to 
art, Mr. Naegely instances Ingres—a most unconvinc- 
ing example. Doubtless Ingres believed, and got others 
to believe, that he was full of the pagan ideal; but a 
-glance at his Phryne shows that to bea mistake. A 
French bench of judges might leer at nudity as Ingres’ 
pseudo-Greeks do, but no one who understood the 
ancient Greeks could ever confound the two sets of 
men. In fact, Ingres was no more truly pagan in his 
ideal than were the dullard architects who used to build 
dreary lumpish piles and think they were ‘‘ classical” 
_because they were dull. It seems clear enough with all 
this that our present art, as art, came nevertheless in 
direct descent from those contemptible pagans. Mr. 
Naegely thinks Millet was the painter par excellence of 
the true rustic, and we may agree with him partly, only 
keeping in mind the fact that Millet’s avowed worship 
of M. Angelo so far modified his realism that we think 
somehow of M. Angelo whenever we see a rustic by 
Millet. This whole book, however, is a sincere and 
beautiful endeavour to show how noble, masterly and 
— the great Frenchman was. It succeeds, we 
ink. 


A HISTORY OF PEMBROKE COLLEGE. 


‘* A History of Pembroke College, Oxford.”” By Douglas 
Macleane, M.A. Oxford Historical Society. 


R. MACLEANE deserves the thanks of Oxonians 
in general and of Pembrochians in particular for 
his exhaustive and scholarly History of Pembroke 
College. A considerable portion of the book is neces- 
sarily occupied by an account of ‘‘ that venerable piece 
of antiquity called Broadgates Hall,” as Wood puts it, 
formerly one of the chief hostels for legists in the 
University. The conversion in 1624 of Lateportensis 
antiquissima aularum into ‘‘ Pembrooke Colledg,” and 
-the story how the cluster of Ancient Halls, Inns, 
' Lodgings and Entries that lay between South Gate and 
Little Gate, were gradually absorbed by the expansion 
of the strongest element among them, is a study in in- 
stitutional development of exceeding interest ; the more 
so since it is only within the last few years that the 
natural topographical limits of the College have been 
reached by the acquisition from Christ Church of the 
Wolsey Almshouse. Conversely, the diminishing con- 
-nexion of St. Old’s Church with the Hall and the 
College is traced to the final severance in 1858, a cen- 
tury and a quarter after it had ceased to serve as the 
College Chapel. In regard to the narrative of the 
structural growth of the College it would have been 
well if the author and his publishers had seen their way 
to being somewhat more liberal in the matter of plans 
and illustrations, especilifly as there frequently occur in 
ithe letterpress tantafising'sreferences to a number. of 
early prints and maps ‘that''are difficult of access. But 
as to this we must be°gtatéful if not content, and after 
all it is Mr. Macleahé himself who has whetted our 
“appetite for more than'he has given us. He has fur- 
‘nished us, however; with) a reduced reproduction of 
Burghers’ excellent bitd’s-eye view of the building and 
- precincts as they appearedin. Dr. Johnson’s time, anda 
_sketch of the inner sid¢ ‘of the gateway as he saw it. 
There are also several conjectural ground-plans of .the 
various plots and tenements which originally occupied 
the site of the present house. : 
- The incorporation and endowment of Broadgate 
_ Hall as a new college is a curious'tale. Thomas Tesdale, 
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able sum of money wherewith to purchase lands, &c,, 
for the maintenance of seven Fellows and six Scholats 
to be elected out of the Free Grammar School at Abing- 
don and from among ‘ Bennet’s Poor Scholars” (a 


- small ‘‘ blue-coat school” in the same town) at Balliol, 


or University, or some other college in Oxford. As 
usual, a certain proportion of the beneficiaries were to 
be of kin to the founder. Although the authorities of 
Balliol purchased a building known as Cesar’s Lodgings, 
which stood opposite the site of the present Martyrs’ 
Memorial, wherein to house the Abingdon Scholars and 
Fellows, for some reason or other the negotiations 
between them and Tesdale’s representatives were still 
uncompleted thirteen years after the testator’s death, 
when a second benefactor, Richard Wightwick, came 
forward and offered to augment the original bequest. 
‘It then fell under consideration,” says Fuller, ‘‘ that 
it was a pity so great a bounty, substantial enough to 
stand of itself, should be adjected to a former founda- 
tion, whereupon a new college was erected.” The cost 
of Cesar’s Lodgings had been chiefly defrayed by an 
advance to Balliol out of Tesdale’s money, and this the 
latter society was called upon to refund; while the 
vacated residence, for which it had no use, would be 
left on its hands. Not unnaturally Balliol considered 
itself tricked, and felt particularly aggrieved because it 
was at the time not in a position to repay the money 
advanced. However, the Archbishop, George Abbot, 
a Balliol man, came to the rescue and paid off the debt 
himself by yearly instalments. The new College thus 
established was named after the then Chancellor of the 


-University, William Herbert, third Earl of Pembroke. 


As the book proceeds many sidelights are incidentally 
thrown from time to time on more general history ; as, 
for example, by the extracts from the ‘‘ Journal of a 
Gentleman-Commoner,” from 1720 to 1722, and by 
those from a ‘‘ Fellow’s Day Book,” between 1768 and 
1804. Very properly a special chapter is devoted to 
Johnson, who lodged on what was then the top floor of 
the Tower, there being one set of chambers between 
him and the gateway below. Mr. Macleane tells us 
(p. 337) that ‘‘ having choice of rooms on first coming 
to the College, a freshman’s religious reverence led the 
historian to become the occupant of this eyrie. After 
a term or two I deemed myself unworthy of the spot, 
and... . moved.” We wonder how far Mz. 
Macleane’s removal from Johnson’s rooms was due less 
to humility than to the proximity of the dean, whereby a 
merry tale could not be told, nor an extra bottle un- 
corked, unheard by that demure ecclesiastic. And 
when we further consider that the author’s extreme 
Royalist and Laudian proclivities were offended by the 
presence of a free-thinking descendant of Cromwell 
and Ireton who occupied the uppermost story directly 
overhead, he may well have felt himself to be betwixt 
the devil and the deep sea, and on realising his position 
fled incontinent, 

In a volume of some 550 closely printed pages, 
bristling with matters of detail, it is to be expected that 
here and there an error should have crept in; but we 
have noted singularly few, and those of slight import. 
Dr. Valpy was Headmaster of Reading School from 
1781 to 1831—fifty, not fifty-five, years (p. 387). Mr. 
Macleane has run him and his son Frank, who suc- 
The Valpy ” of p. 445 is 
the latter, and it was he who was followed by Appleton 
(p. 387). Nicholas Upton (p. 66) was certainly not the 
first writer on armory: Johannes de Vado Aureo 
(John of Guildford) wrote a Latin treatise on the subject 
half a century earlier, T. H. Girtin (p. 476) was 


drowned while bathing near the Grotto of Nero at 


Porto d’Anzio: his public funeral was there, not at 
He was a man of extraordinary linguistic 
gifts, and author of many important works, all written 


.in the language of his adopted country, Italy. The 
.Marlstone estate (p. 193) is not ‘‘in the hands of 


Messrs. Huntley & Palmer,” but is the private property 
of a member of that firm. The strange phrase ‘ Cla- 
rencieux. at Arms” (p. 101) is, of course, a printer’s 
Occasionally’ Mr. 
Macleane indulges an irritating tendency to state his 
dates in saints’ days or. Church festivals, instead of in 
On the other hand, 


- of Glympton, near Woodstock, left in 1610 a consider- - he sometimes soothes our choler thus aroused by a 


government. 
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‘pleasant way he has of breaking out now and again 


into epigram: ‘‘ Eccentricity is but character run wild” 
(p. 446); ‘‘the race is not always to the slow” (p. 
463) ; ‘‘ in revolutions it is commonly second-rate men 
who come to the front” (p. 293), are some instances 
that strike us as fresh. 

In conclusion, we may congratulate Mr. Macleane 
on having produced a very thorough and at the same 
time a very readable piece of work, every page of 
which reveals that his self-imposed task has been a 
labour of love. 


DEMOCRACY: AMERICAN AND OTHERWISE. 
‘*Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy.” By Edwin 
Lawrence Godkin. Westminster : Constable. 


It is a commonplace of social science that in a com- 
4 pilex society laws and regulations frequently pro- 
duce results entirely contrary to what were intended by 
the men who framed them. Democratic forms of 
government have been a continual disillusionment to 
their advocates ; and the condition of things prevailing 
under them at present would certainly have seemed a 
fantastic impossibility to the enthusiasts of a century 
ago. Nothing appeared simpler or more assured to 
them than that the general public good would best be 
served by giving to the general public the control of 
Given representative institutions and 
equality of citizenship under protection of the ballot, and 
an enlightened public could work out its own salvation. 
So much for the dream; for the reality we need only 
look around us. Not only have democratic institutions 


left undone the things they were expected to do, but 


they have done many things that nobody expected at 
all; and Mr. Godkin, in this most suggestive volume, 
draws our attention to some of these unforeseen results. 
Unfortunately his experience has been confined to the 
United States, by whose record it would be entirely 
unfair to judge democratic institutions generally. Some 
of the tendencies upon which he enlarges are the 
tendencies of democratic government everywhere, and 
can be fairly described as tendencies of democracy ; but 
the worst of them are only local, and cannot be so 


' described. They are the consequences, not of the 


working out of democratic principles, but of the 
American standard of public morality ; and democracy 


has quite enough to answer for of itself without being 


held responsible for them. 
Perhaps the most curious of the unforeseen develop- 
ments of democracy is the extreme difficulty of getting 


. large numbers of electors to use their votes. The 
theoretical idea was that the franchise was a great and 


glorious privilege, and that the opportunity of using it 
would, as a matter of course, be eagerly seized upon. 
As a matter of fact, it is regarded by most electors 
with apathy, and by many as a positive nuisance ; and 
if large numbers of them were not worried into voting 
by incessant canvassing, personal calls, carriages placed 


at their disposal, and all the rest of the paraphernalia of 


elections, it is doubtful whether fifty per cent. of them 
would come to the poll in any constituency. The size of 
the voting body, and the consequent apparent ineffective- 
ness of a single vote in influencing the result, are no doubt 


Jargely responsible for this. But even when votes are 


given and counted, we have the further paradoxical 
unforeseen result that the popular vote does not give 
us any real guidance to the popular will. Nothing 


- would seem more certain in theory than that the vote 


of a constituency would make clear what were the 
opinions of the constituency. In practice it does no 
such thing. As Mr. Godkin points out, every bye- 
election is immediately followed by a discussion, in 
which scarcely any two persons agree, as to the 
meaning of the result. The multiplicity of public 
questions at issue makes a clear verdict impossible. 
The final result is that vague opinions, mouthed with 
sufficient loudness, are far more effective candidating 
qualities than administrative competence or real ability. 
So long as an uneducated class exists in any consider- 
able numbers, democracy inevitably means the handi- 
capping of the men who know by compelling them to 
work under sanction of the men who do not know. In 
the end, nd doubt; that is an argument for education 
rather than against democracy, and it is in education 
only that democracy can look for its ultimate justifica- 
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tion ; but under existing conditions it has undoubtedly 
opened public life to incapable men who would have no. 
chance but for the votes of their fellow-incapables, and 
so has decreased the standard of governing efficiency. 
So far the backward tendency may fairly be charged. 
against democracy generally: but when Mr. Godkim 
goes further and holds up to condemnation the objec- 
tionable details of American public life as ‘‘ tendencies 
of democracy,” he is mistaking the local and accidental 
for the general and inevitable. Democracy may be 
faulty, but it is not necessarily corrupt. Mr. Godkin tells 
us that ‘‘no American city has ever been administered 
with reference to its own interests,” that the political 
machinery of the States ‘‘ has falleri into the hands of a 
class which ... . does not look further in politics than 
salaried offices, and a large portion of which consists of 
men who have failed in life,” that ‘‘ in the cities, parties 
are treated without disguise as competitors for the dis- 
posal of a certain number of offices and the handling of 
a certain amount of money,” and that ‘‘ nearly all dis- 
cussions of city affairs are discussions about what place 
a particular man will get, or what place he is trying to 
get.” As an American journalist of large experience, 
Mr. Godkin is a competent witness to these things ; but 
we can assure him that they are not, as he seems to 
imagine, necessary consequences of democracy. Our 
own public life, for example, open as it is to criticism in 
many ways, is practically exempt from them. The fact 
which Mr. Godkin has overlooked is that forms of 
government of any kind may tell upon the efficiency of 
administration, but hardly uponits character. A nation 
with corrupt standards will be corrupt under all forms, 
and the American worship of mere wealth, irrespective 
of character, as the supreme human attainment, is the 
secret of the corruption of its public life. There is one 
illuminating sentence in Mr. Godkin’s book that shows. 
how even the best American citizens, who deplore that 
corruption, are yet in some degree under the spell of the 
idea that produces it. Discussing the aristocratic 
systems of old countries, he says that ‘‘there is some- 
thing a little ridiculous about the poor nobleman.” If 
the reader will pause upon that sentence for a moment, 
he will find the dominant American thought in it. The 
notion that nobility or character or innate capacity is 
ridiculous and undignified unless it is joined with 
material: wealth is a notion that may be developed up to 
any degree of baseness. When a nation deliberately 
holds that dollars are nobility, or can add dignity to 
nobility, and that the possession of them is a sufficient 
condonement for any method of getting them, it must 
not be surprised to find that its public men regard 
public life as a matter of spoils, and that their ‘‘ staple 
topic of discussion,” as Mr. Godkin calls it, is how to. 
secure paying places for themselves and their friends. 


BOOMING THE DEAD. 


‘* Gladstone.” A Character Sketch. By W. T. Stead. 
London: ‘‘ Reviéw of Reviews” Office. 

‘* Gladstone the Man.” By David Williamson. Lon- 
don: Bowden. 

“The Life of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone.” By 
G. Barnett Smith. London: Ward, Lock. 


‘peat we are a nation of shopkeepers receives addi- 
tional proof from the catch-penny uses to which 
we put our Great Dead. A few weeks ago our news- 
papers all vied with each other in grossness of eulogy 
and extravagance of lamentation over the bier of 
Mr. Gladstone,;tillathe plain man was constrained to 
believe that only,aismall part of this public wailing was 
due to sincerity,jand.that the greater part of it was 
connected with, gigcylation. The.able editor, without 
doubt, had said-jte>himself ‘‘ Go to, I must call this the 
greatest event ia‘human history, and boom it for all it 
is worth in pictase;and in letter-press. Of course, it is. 
no such things, dut|] have got to make the circulation, 
of this paper.thmgreatest in the universe (including the 
fixed stars) and this. is my chance.” Thus it was that 
the whole world. disappeared for two weeks under a 


deluge of editorial tears ; and the last and most coa- 


vincing proof -pf. Mr, Gladstone’s greatness will be- 


_ established if his memory survives the twaddle of these 


mercenary eulogists. Now that the newspapers have 
returned to the dribbling lies of the American-Spanish. 
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war, the publishers have taken up the tale. For years 
‘we may expect a steady onset of Gladstonian Lives, and 
Letters, and Talks and Interviews, of which the volumes 
now before us are the vanguard. In a race of this kind 
for the nimble ninepence, Mr. Stead is certain not to be 
dJast. This character sketch, he assures us, and his 
assurance is superfluous, is neither a biography nor a 
history of Mr. Gladstone’s Life and Times. It is 
simply a gossipy narrative—partly about Mr. Stead 
and partly about Mr. Gladstone—with which the public 
is already familiar. The author, however, with his 
journalistic instincts, thinks that it would like to read 
(and pay for) his gossip once more. Mr. Stead simply 
echoes what we said in these columns long ago, when 
he states that Mr. Gladstone was not a great states- 
man ; rather, he was a great ecclesiastic who had, in a 
disastrous hour, strayed into politics. ‘‘He was a 
or no doubt, and a wary and a wily one at that. 

ut this astuteness, which made it as ‘easy to catch a 
weasel asleep as to catch Mr. Gladstone napping, is a 
quality much more highly. developed in ecclesiastics 
than among members of Parliament. . . . With all his 
immersion in this world’s business he was a man who 
‘dwelt in the other world as much, at least, as any of 
the Great Cardinals who. figure in history. ... He 
never altogether seemed to identify himself with 
England. He represented something else. He was 
the Churchman all over—the man who sees the nation 
as something outside of himself, which he must move 
and discipline, rather than an entity of which he is part 
‘and. parcel. . . . He would have made a very good 
Pope, although, possibly, a little too nimble in his 
career for the cumbrous and gigantic machinery of 
Catholicism.” These are not the left-handed compli- 
ments of a doubtful admirer; Mr. Stead can be as 
flamboyant in his praise of Mr. Gladstone as ‘the most 
time-serving leader-writer. But he has the merit of 
sincerity upon occasion. 

There is no doubt that Mr.’Gladstone made a great 
amistake in ‘not taking Holy Orders, as his father 
intended he should, for in that case he himself would 
not ‘have suffered so many disappointments, while 
England would have been saved from much turmoil 
and many disasters. That he would have been a 
' faithful and contented Churchman, however, is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful. ff all his energy, the disintegrating 
‘energy that he brought into politics, had been cast 
loose upon theology and clerical administration, there 
would have been tumult in his diocese. Nay, it is not 
impossible that he might have founded a Church of his 
own, with certain high, nebulous moral aspirations, 
and-a crushing cast-iron ritual. That he would have 
‘succeeded, as General Booth has succeeded, in organ- 
izing and administering a great sectarian community is 
certain. He was a man to lead a crusade under the 
most forlorn conditions.’ The fact that he was acting 

inst the, good sense of the community only made 
him more persistent, and, if possible, more imperious. 

In 1855 Lord Aberdeen, said, ‘‘ Gladstone intends to be 
Prime Minister. He has great qualifications, but some 
ferious defects ; the ghief, that when he has convinced 

imself, perhaps by abstract. reasoning, of some, view, 
he thinks that every one else ought to see it at once as 
he does, and can make no allowance for differences! of 
opinion.” That, of course, is not an uncommon 
of mind; yet when the man who possesses ‘it is 
equipped for warfare as Gladstone’ was ‘equipped he 
becomes distinguished as well as dangerous. It was 
this essential narrowness founded overwhelming 
-moral earnestness which led to thé’ suécess arid also to 
- the virulence of his political campaig'ns. ‘He was always, 
in ‘his own opinion, absolutely right. '‘This- attitude, 
especially in a man who frequent ‘changed his whole 
political outfit, gives opportunity to the mocker ; bat 
‘this. strenuotis faith in ‘himself was, without doubt, the 
‘secret of his popularity. » That, to te capacity for 
good fighting and good hating. In"the latter respect, 
'if-we are to believe Mr. Stead, he todk the pose of the 
-Inquisitors, who’ burned: their victims in fove. 
‘says’ Gladstone assumed ‘that all men who 
differed: from him must, without doubt, perish ever- 
Aastingly, ‘not because/ of ‘any wrath’ or en 
part, but ‘because merely to oppose the will of one 
so’ supremely tight approxi ‘tothe ‘nature of the 
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- be said, 


- Gladstone in the dullest possible language. 


16 July, 1898 


unpardonable sin, and revealed an innate depravity 
which merited the everlasting burnings.” This state 
of sacred cocksureness (in alliance with Heaven) was 
extremely startling in a man who had digested so many 
of his most cherished beliefs. Consistency, of course, 
has ceased to be a virtue, except among old-fashioned 
people. Yet Mr. Gladstone was old-fashioned in. that 
as in many other things. He believed in his own con- 
sistency ; argued about it vehemently; and .was ‘in 
exceeding trouble of spirit if you did not, because you 
could not, agree with him. Yet how could one im 
looking over his career, come to the conclusion that 
Mr. Gladstone was a plain, straightforward, consistent 
statesman? If we were to summarise his incon- 
sistencies it might be supposed, it certainly would 
that we were inspired and guided by 
the basest motives. We prefer, therefore to presént 
his character as a statesman as it appears to. his 
admirer, Mr. Stead. Thus it runs: ‘‘Mr. Gladstone 
began as the defender of the Irish Church; he ended 
by demolishing it. No one ever opposed more ve- 
hemently the extension of British influence in Egypt, 
but it was under his Government we bombarded the 
Alexandrian forts, fought the battle of Tel-el-Kebiz, 
and reduced Egypt to the condition of a British satrapy. 
He was the most conspicuous advocate of peace with 
Russia when Lord: Beaconsfield was in office,. until 
Constantinople was in danger. Five years later he 
left office, after having brought us. to the verge of war 
with Russia for the sake of Penjdeh. One year he 
consigned Mr. Parnell to prison, the next he proposéd 
to make over to him the government of Ireland, jasid 
then again he deposed him from the leadership.” This 


record of changefulness, and it might easily be quad- 


rupled, would, in a common man, have secured him'.a 
character ‘for inconsistency. But Mr. Gladstone was 
not, in aspect, a common man. Consequently we 
are- informed by Mr. Stead that all these little fuen- 


abouts were due to the fact that Mr. Gladstone was 


possessed of a teachable mind. No doubt; but. Mr. 
Gladstone would permit no one to teach Mr. Gladsteo 
except Mr. Gladstone. 
In turning from this character-sketch by Mr. Stead 
to the presentment of ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone the Man,” by 
Mr. Williamson, one experiences a distinct change ‘of 
atmosphere.. Mr. Stead is laudatory, but he is:also in'a 
certain degree critical. In the scrappy narrative of Mr. 
Williamson there is no real discernment or discrimination. 
Not Mr. Gladstone the Man, but Mr. Gladstone. the 
Idol is his theme. All that he said, and the way he 
said it, was perfect; all that he did, and the. method of 
doing it, was right. And the completeness of this 
author’s idolatrous attitude is surely attested by his 
claim to have ‘‘read every line of Gladstone’s 
speeches during nearly twenty years.” One does mot 
expect any new or any really true record of Mr. Giad- 
stone from a man who is capable of such blind devo- 
tion. And,:indéed, this volume is of the poorest 
quality—a mere collection of snippets regarding the 
Great Man as an orator, as a reader, as an authof, asa 
Churchman—the purpose being, as it would seem, to 
catch the immediate market. A much more solid piece 
of work is ‘(The Life of the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone,” by G. Bi Smith. It is not new to’ the public. 
Many editions, as the author explains, have been pub- 
bished, but with the death of Mr. Gladstone a new and 
final chapter was required. The outstanding cliaracter 
of the book is the attempt which it makes to. impart 
the greatest possible amount of information about Mr. 
| The 
attempt has been fairly successful, and this success »is 


probably. due, in great measure, to. the- fact that 


Mr. Gladstone'himself gave the author his valuable assist- 
ance im preparing ‘the. record. For it isa record or 


register of the: various items, chiefly Parliamentary,\in 


Mr. iGladstone’s career, rather than a well-digésted 


. biography, and it is arranged from the point: of view,of 
‘the Liberal:caucus. / It is thé kind of volume which was 
- popular'some years ago, when so many people, strangely 
enough, excited themselves over the quéstion of Home 
Rule and worshipped its champion. But that vogue 


has passed, and it ts hard to conceive the kind of man 
that could take pleasure in ‘the arid waste of Parlia- 


mentary ‘speeches and précedure which this volume 
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are men who carry banners in a political procession ; 
and these banher-carriers, now we think of it, are the 
kind of men who would find this voluime more interest- 
ing than‘a circus. 
, FICTION. 
‘The Keepers of the People.” By Edgar Jepson. 
London: Pearson. 
‘“‘A Galaxy Girl.” By Lincoln Springfield. London: 
Thacker. 
‘*The Cattle Man.” By G. B. Burgin. London: 
Richards. 
‘Scribes and Pharisees.” By William Le Queux. 
London: White. 
‘“‘The Lost Laird.” By J. E. Muddock. London: 
Digby. 
HE ill-natured persons who were annoyed with Mr. 
Jepson’s ‘‘A Passion for Romance,” and did not 
know exactly why, will find relief in watching the offender, 
with a very similar set of characters and much the 
same purpose, hanging himself in ‘‘ The Keepers of the 
People,” gravely, luxuriously, hanging himself—for a 
Utopia is a long rope. A malicious destiny waved 
aside from his attention the considerate warning we 
sent him on the appearance of ‘‘A Passion for Ro- 
mance ”—‘‘ Let be, let be, the man shall have his way. 
I can see it coming, and it is a most serviceable 
hanging rope, a Utopia.” And what a Utopia it is, 
this kingdom to the north of India. A country where 
the impenetrable hero, with a face impassive but for 
the piercing glance of grey eyes, may safely wear a 
gold helmet, scarlet cloak, and chain mail, and yet give 
up none of those darling masculinities that belong to a 
civilised age of cigars and fire-arms; a society which 
permits him, on his return from battle, to sit 
down to supper served by two devoted and beautiful 
women, 'robed in flowing gauze, who have followed him 
thither from England, and show off to them the blood 
stains on his arm; a ‘‘ milieu” in which the said hero, 
snatching up a lovely girl to toy with, very naturally 
takes her to a ‘‘ Pavilion of Wonderful Delights,” 
where ‘‘beautiful girls, flowers in an oven, wither in 
the scorching air,” and says “‘ poor child” when he 
tells her that it is expedient the son born to. them 
would be made a mute. What a place for:an artist to 
contemplate as a refuge from the world that lies about 
him! And have we not, many of us, shaken hands 
with this hero before, and made fast friends with him, 
perhaps after a little initial shock, in the stories begun 
by our sisters before they went to the high school? 


And why did poor Mr. Jepson invent this funny para- 
dise? Becatise he iS a mérali§t,” an has lost his 
temper. He was already a Geil inf“A Be for 
Romance,” and distributed round him the oa = 
comfort and ugliness that are the prerogatives of the 
tthe even/the world’ forced 


askew to serve his moral purpose, was too small to 


contain his, dislike, off ndj. «Daily 
Chronicn $0 a tuled by 
our friend. What, for example, was to be done with 
the modern, young workah,, an active speaker in, the 
cause of human progress and strenuous feminine cul- 
ture? Mr. Jepson could not easily have chained and 
forcibly muzzled her in her “own country, although 
she warit | $0) fart! as exithasiasm 
by the leaders. of the. Liberal. patty and acknowledged 
by: Mr. Gladstone himself. Bart carry her away to a 
Utopia as the unloved wife of the impassive and 
piercing prince with the cigar and the golden helmet (it 
was ever a trait in ‘his character that. he ‘‘ loved some 
can torture her andl makeé-hér tididlous are set by your 
fear—and Mr. Jépson feéls no. such fear—of bein 
ourself ridiculous. If we held authority im Mr. 
epson’s kingdom of: Varandaleel, we should have to 
putthe author of so moral-a novel’beyond all hope of 
recovery by cutting his head off. But Mr, Jepson i 
motal, and strenuous women are strenuous, and we 
have. authority, in a world that has been otherwise 
created, a world whose salutary limitations the writer 
of fiction will hesitate to evade, because they are of the 
Very essence of its beauty and the conditions of all his 
knowledge. The wish to evade them made ‘‘A Passion 
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presents. No doubt there are such men, just as there 


for Romance” ugly, the complete .evasion. in, ‘‘ The 
Keepers of the People” is suicide. Mr. Jepson may 
survive if his present suspension teaches.him.a truth of 
which. the artist, one imagines, must have some. natural 


. inklings, namely, that the beauty which is his sole 


object: does. not reveal itself to the eye of impatient 


_ distaste. But whether he survive or no, we trust that 


he will continue to write—there is room enough in this. 
world even for bad novels. 

It is all very well to write detective stories ; the real 
difficulty, and, of course, the pleasure that follows a 
difficulty overcome, lies in reading them. It is a 
pleasure to which English readers have been treated. 
very generously of late years, and no doubt the author 
of ‘‘A Galaxy Girl” was right in thinking that they 
were growing too confident in their ability to see any 
detective story through. To the more usual obstacles 
which readers of the detective story must negotiate (to 
use his favourite verb), Mr. Lincoln Springfield has. 
therefore added the quality of facetiousness, the cheer- 
ing manner of the descriptive writer on a sporting 
paper. Buta reader’s vanity is a hard thing to beat, 
and we are still confident that, although many will drop 
off, there are a good handful who will be in with us at 
the last page. 

A cheery fellow, toc, is Mr. G. B. Burgin, with the 
inexpugnable cheeriness of the man whose spirits never 
flag from the beginning to the end of those jaunts to 
Bushey, that face the freshness of the morning with 
the light sentiment of the cornet’s cooing, and return, 
wreathed and singing, an hour or two before midnight. 
Mr. Burgin starts out with no very definite intention 
except that he will have a good time, and therefore 
nothing daunts him and he is never at a loss. The 
light badinage between pretty girls, the vigorous cattle- 
men on board ship, a Dickens interior of a naturalist’s 
shop, the passion of a beautiful creature who loyes 
and hates, redemption through a Catholic priest, a 
young painter’s ambition—he would as soon do you 
one as the other, and he does them all with equal 
geniality. Sensitive readers of ‘‘The Cattle Man” 
must grow restless under the vulgarity—as they would 
call it—which is uproarious on some pages and absent 
from none, and the restlessness of sensitive persons. 
seldom finds polite expression. But when a good. 
fellow, with his hat at a demonstrative angle, hails us 
with so cheery a slap on the back, wisdom and polite- 
ness recommend a. hearty return of the compliment, a, 
‘*How’s yourself?” loud enough to, carry with it indis- 
putable proof of good feeling, and a wink and a motion 
of the thumb that would suggest that we have.some 
such cheerful business of our own on hand as must 
excuse us from further conversation at the moment. 

Not that Mr. William Le Queux is cheerful, although. 
he has exchanged Central Africa and its dismally 
mysterious population for the Quartier Latin and 
‘literary and journalistic London.” A prolonged stay 
in the Dark Continent is enough to make any one 
apathetic for life, and a novel at once so apathetic and 
+-it is a combination to bring tears of melancholy to 
the eyes—so full of local colour, is not to be met with 
every day. 

The acute harmlessness of Mr. Muddock is only 
paralleled by his persistence. ‘‘The Lost Laird” is 322 
pages, thirty-six chapers, thirty-six good miles across 


the sand at high tide. The pedestrian becomes so- 
motion of his uneventful 


dazed with the plodding 
gress that he is like to find himself, not only through 
the story, but through the fifteen pages of publisher's 
advertisements. that follow, before he realises that 
there is nothing more to read. 


‘Mrs, de la Rué Smythe” (Bliss, Sands), by Riccardo 


Stephens, isa cheap attempt, at, satire, and will; no. 
doubt, be consideia very clever by the author’s friends: - 


Its interest lies’ in the revelation of a suburban 
petson’s theories about the Society which he has never 
succeeded in entering. ‘We learn that he numbers 
many governesses among his intimates, and considers 
them badly treated by their mistresses,, The book has 
no plot beyond a series of inane conversations between 
the author and his heroine, ending in her obtaining a 
baronetcy for her husband and cutting the author on 


her way to a drawing-room. Whether she is intended - 
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as a type or a portrait she is equally improbable, and 
even her vulgarity is not of a plausible kind. For 
‘instance, we are seriously asked to believe that a 
woman who had lived and moved and had her being in 
the best society for years, could imagine that the 
proper designation for the wife of a Sir Timothy Some- 
‘body would be Lady Timothy. This is evidently the 
author’s notion and he passes it on to his heroine as a 
matter of course. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 
“Rex Regum.” By Sir Wyke Bayliss, F.S.A. - London: Bell. 


HIS little book is described as “a Painter’s Study of the 
Likeness of Christ from the time of the Apostles to the 
ypresent day.” The aim of the study is to prove the authenticity 
of “the Likeness of Christ.” Putting the problem in briefterms, 
‘Sir Wyke Bayliss observes, “Is the face we recognise as the 
face of Christ, the real likeness of a real man ; or is it only the 
fanciful creation of an artist’s dream?” Here, at the outset, 
is a difficulty which strikes us as nothing less than a ne plus 
ultra. Recognition, in this case, is as inconceivable as pre- 
cognition. Indeed, precognition must, in a sense, be assumed. 
An Apostle might have “ recognised ” the “ Likeness of Christ” 
in all the very various representations in Christian art cited b 
the author. But if for “recognise” we substitute “accept,” it 
tis possible to proceed further with Sir Wyke Bayliss’s 
argument. By “the Likeness” is meant certain characteristics 
in common, something accordant and concurrent in all the 
graphic representations of Christ from those of the catacombs 
and the early mosaics down to those of the present day. Thus 
we have a certain “unity,’’ as the author expressed it, in the 
midst of great diversity. This unity is perceptible enough, but 
having acknowledged it, we are very far from recognising in it 
the literal, the historic transcript, “the real likeness of a real 
man.” Were the unity as vital as Sir Wyke Bayliss imagines, 
or were the community of likeness in all these examples more 
striking than it is, the proof of authenticity is still wanting. 
We should concede merely that painters had accepted a con- 
‘vention, probably based on the primitive type of the Catacombs, 
and had perpetuated it. We are thus confronted with the 
earliest traditional likeness in art—the Callisto fresco, let us say, 
of which a reproduction, much reduced, is given from the fac- 
simile of the late Mr. Heaphy. Sir Wyke Bayliss is surprised 
thst Dean Farrar should see nothing in this, the noblest picture 
of the Catacomb series, that could suggest to artists the ideal 
that has since predominated painting. We agree with what he 
says on this subject, though we do not share his surprise. But 
Sir Wyke Bayliss proves nothing with regard to the authenticity 
of the Callisto picture, and other early Christian examples. He 
cannot prove the unprovable ; what he has done is to make out 
a strong case of probability. 


“The Finding of St. Augustine’s Chair.” By the iate James 
Johnston, M.B. Birmingham : Cornish. 


This rather odd little book is the record of an archeological 
excursion. It is a good deal rambling, and quite inconclusive 
.as to its main object. The old oak chair which 
discovered ignominiously stowed away with odds and ends of 
lumber in the tower of Stanford Bishop Church was probably 
in no sense associated with St. Augustine. The writer, cer- 
‘tainly, has not made out his case. There was only the sexton’s 
extremely slender tradition upon which to base his h 
thesis that the great missioner used this ancient settle on his. 
jjourney from Kent to Wales to attend the synod of native 
‘bishops. His book, however, is of real interest to all who 
wield protect our churches and churchyards from the vandal 
hands of vicars and restorers. Forty years after discovering the 
‘chair, Mr. Johnston revisits Stanford Bishop and finds the 
«church restored. The old chair had narrowly escaped being 
broken up for fuel to “warm the victuals” of the workmen. 
The sexton thought it would better adorn his garden, and he 
was allowed to carry it off, together with what Mr. Johnston 
describes as “an ancient muniment chest, of unknown date, 
but probably coeval with the first British church.” Mr. John- 
ston’s account of what had been done to the neighbouring 
church of Avonbury is not uninteresting. There’ is nothing 
new in these instances of devastation. They go on, and are 
still going on, all over the country. - Monuinents destroyed, or 
even removed bodily, screens carried off or rearranged, and 
similar stupid and arbitrary defacements of ancient buildings, 
are only too common. Our churchyards, too, are “improved” 
on the same lines. Splendid old trees are cut down, as in 
Stanford Bishop, and all that is picturesque in the churchyard 
nis destroyed. Neat gravel paths, cockney flower-beds, standard 
*oses, and something of the general smugness of a villa warden, 
replace the simple old natural order of things. It is an ol 
and familiar story Mr. Johnston’s booklet quite fortuitously 
illustrates. He scarcely protests, himself, it is true, but is it 
hot time these atrocitiés should be stopped ? 


**A Lowden Sabbath Morn’ “By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Illustrated by A. S. Boyd., London: Chatto. | 


The most enthusiastic Stevensonian has not claimed that 
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this poem represents the highest level of its author's 
poetic talent, but no one can deny that it is well worthy of the 


- honour done to it in thus reprinting it from “ Underwoods” in 


so dainty a form. As a quaint and faithful picture of a phase of 
Scottish life now vanishing, the poem has a very real value, 
and it is, for the rest, full of close and humorous observation, 
while the dialect is, of course, handled with all Stevenson’s 
skill. In saying, therefore, that Mr. Boyd’s illustrations—there 
is a full-page drawing for each verse—are not only worthy of 
the poem, but. actually emphasise and define its merits, we 
give the book the highest possible praise. It is a volume which 
should be added to the library of every collector. 


We welcome a new and cheaper edition of “ Angling Days,” 
by Jonathan Dale (J._E. Page), published by Mr. Elliott 
Stock. Chatty, anecdotic, and cheerful, these sketches of an 
angers experiences, mostly in Cumberland waters, are pleasant 
reading. 


General E. F. Burton’s “Trouting in Norway” (Simpkin 
& Co.) is a useful little illustrated guide-book intended for 
anglers who cannot afford “to take a river,” and would enjoy a 
month’s agreeable and inexpensive angling in Norwegian lakes 
and streams. The author gives the right kind of information 
as to ways and ineans, and appends a record of his own sport 
in the month of July, 1896. 


Mr. Arthur Duke Coleridge’s delightful “‘ Recollections of an 
Old Cottager,” ‘/Eton in the Forties” (Bentley), with illustra- 
tions by Mr. ./. Tarver, has advanced to a second edition, 
revised throughout and enlarged. 


In the pretty series of reprints the “ Temple Dramatists,” we 
note “The Knight of the Burning Pestle” (Dent.), with 
notes and introduction by Mr. F. W. Moorman, whose editing 
of this diverting old play has been admirably executed. 


We have also received from Messrs. Way & Williams, of 
Chicago, a second edition of Mr. Octave Thanet’s charmin 
novel, “A Book of True Lovers,” in all respects a most tastef 
imprint. 


(For This Week’s Books see page 9¢.-) 


NOTICE.—The price of back numbers of the SATURDAY REVIEW 
except those of the current Volume, is ONE SHILLING each. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW fs published every Saturday morning, but a 
Foreign Edition és issued in time for the Indian and Colonial 
mails every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for this First 
Edition cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the 
regular issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. on Fridays. 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. A printed Scale of Charges 
may be obtained on application. ! 


JAYS, 
Gentlemen's Hosiers, Glovers, 


General Outfitters, 
251 OXFORD STREET 


(Corner or OxForp C1Rcus). 


PRINCES RESTAURANT, PICCADILLY. 
Admittedly the most Fashionable in London. 

Table d’hote Luncheon, 4s. 64.; Dinners a la Carte; Suppers, 5s. 
Finest Wines and exisine only. Bocchi’s famous Orchestra performs Daily at Dinner 
and ; also at Luncheon on Sund The charming Royal Institute Picture 

: Galleries can be hired for Balls, Receptions, &c. 
Managing Director, GUSTAVE FOURAULT, from Benoist’s. 


SPA, BELGIUM. 


TWELVE HOURS FROM.'LONDON.- Summer Season. 

‘Casino, ‘Theatre, and Concerts. acing,’ Pigeon Shooting, Regattas, Lawn 
to Juces Cremay, Secretary, Casino, Spa. 


M ERRYWEATHER ON PURE WATER SUPPLY 
} COUNTRY MANSIONS. Inexpensive appliances fixed. Money 
is sayed by dispensing with hand labour in favour of improved pumps 

driven’ by gas, oil, , water, hot air, electricity, of steam engines 
. Write for Pamphlet, ‘‘ Water Supply to Mansions.” 
63 Lone Acre, Lonpon, W.C. 


“THE GARDEN HOSE of THE Day IS MERRYWEATHER’S. 
,Guaranteed English Make. Best Qualities. No Risz 1n_ Prices, 
Write for Samples and Lists.—63 Lona Acrz, Lonvon, WiC, 
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THE GREATEST BARGAIN IN THE HISTORY OF BOOKSELLING. 


will continue, for a short time only, to supply its reprint of the Ninth Edition of the 


Britannica 


at a reduction of GO per cent. from the established price of the work. 


egular price in Cloth B: 
SAME PRICE! { pe price in Cloth £37. 


Tt has bose  sapeatatie snl said by newspapers, before THE TIMES brought the ENCYCLOP#DIA BRITANNICA within the reach of the general public, that the price 


THE SAME WORK 
BUT NOT THE 


of the no longer any ay auch cause for 


a price which brings the work within the reach of persons of moderate means. More than this, it is not nece! 


to their common use as a household work. 


regret. The Prohibitive Price of £37 for a set of the ENCYCLOPAEDIA a pee has ioe replaced by 


urchaser who 


cannot conveniently send a chegue for £14 is at liberty to pay for his set of THE TIMES reprint of the Ninth Edition of the ENCYCLOPEDIA *BRITANN ICA in 14 
monthly payments of ONE GUINEA each. He is only required to pay 


ONE GUINEA IN CASH. 


In consideration of this preliminary payment, Te, copy of the woik will be reserved for him. He has no further payments to make until the whole 2 volumes have been 


delivered to him, not one volume at a time, but 
at monthly intervals, he enjoys the use of the work. 


in one package. The second payment then becomes due, and while he is making the s 


To MR. ve EDWARD WRIGHT, 
HE 


with remittance f for Gaines. 


delivery. as below ag 


foreseen 
mentioned, the return of the eopeet of xe Guinea ne Shall 
I further request that the NCYCLOP.EDIA ‘BRITANN 


HOUSE ARE, LONDON, E.C. 
rve for me one set of the ENCYCLOPA:DIA BRITANNICA 


e that the volumes, not iolee my property, shall not be at of by sale or otherwise. 
unfi which you be the judge, the be delivered at the date 


canc this agreemen 
ICA be delivered to: 


(A) this to (C) 


Addressed. 


(B) this to 
Thirteen” 


if Cloth 
binding 
«Twenty. four” ‘t 
Full Morocco 
ing is preferred. 


Any Charges for Carriage beyond London Postal District will be at cost of Purchaser. 


t. 


Signature 


(C) Write herename of 


the Lo 
Postal Distr 
N.B. form not be used when making an application. A similar form of size may be obtained 
at “* The Times” Office, or will be forwarded to any penen upon receipt of request for same, accompanied by 
stamp for postage form be used, signature must be in the place 


= 


= 
= 


W 
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The 2g Volumes (Half-Morocco ay in @e Revolving Bookcase. 


quent payments, 


The ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA consists 
of 25 large volumes ; but it does not take up too much 
pos in a room, because each purchaser of THE. 

IMES reprint of the Ninth Edition of the Encylo- 
on Britannica may procure a convenient Revolving 

kcase, especially designed for the volumes. The 
temporary price of the 25 volumes, in cloth binding, is 
£14. The Bookcase costs a further £3. For £17 this. 
Standard Library of universal knowledge ye! be ha 
ina handsome bookcase, so constructed that on 
——s is as accessible as if it were the only volume in 
the 100m. 


Full information may be ¢ , 
the various styles. of bhai examined, at THE 
TIMES Office, in Pristing ouse Square. For the 
convenience of persons who desire to refresh their. 
recollection of the contents and general appearance of 
the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, and who 
cannot conveniently visit THE TIMES Office, a 
pamphlet of specimen pages, and brief extracts from 
the work has been prepared. This pamphlet may 
be obtained without charge by sending a messenger to 
THE TIMES Office, or will be forwarded by post on 
receipt of a written request accompanied by sixpence- 
in stamps, 


d, and vol s in: 


TEMPORARY PRICES 


For CASH PAYMENT. 

In c BINDING-The 25 VOLS. for £14 (the 
price was £37), OR WITH THE REVOLViNG- 
£17. 

HALF-M co B (which we 

THE “REVOLVING BUOKCASE, £21, 


ROCCO—Full Gilt Edges, a sumptuous b n-ing 


VOLS. for £2§ (the Pubiish ry 
£65). ITH THE 
KCASEA 


For MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 
GUINEA with order, nothing more to be fad 
25 Vols. have been delivered all at one time fo th 
aser.) 
THING Vols. fr 14 month? pay ric 
payments of ONE GUINEA ‘cach. 


. F-MOROCCO BINDIN Ay he 25 Vols for 13 
1s payments of ONE GUINEA with the 


bookcase, 21 monthly payments of ONE G EA eeca. 
FULL QROCCO BINDING—2s monthly payments of 
ONE GU NEA each, or with the book.ase, 25 


fayments of ONE GUINEA each, 


This is an opportunity which. 
‘no lover of good literature 


can afford to lose. And it 


oe be seized promptly if it 
i “is to be seized at all. The 
aes public demand has exceeded 
“all expectation, 
notice will very shortly be 


“pee “given to the effect that the 


and final 


offer has been withdrawn. 
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_THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
"VERSE. 
°Siren, The (H. Carrington). Elliot Stock. > 


“American History told by ted by A. B. Fart). 


DUGAT 
Demosthenes : Androtion (edited by TK Mills). Clive. 


Sport. 
wh, The (ASE. T. Wagog)- Pal 
-Papa Papers, The (R. S. Warren Bell). Richards. “s.'6d. 
Tales from the Temple (A. Armstr “© St. James’s Gazette.” 15. 


Umbandine (A. Davis), Fisher Unwin. 
Wives in Exile (W. Sharp). Richards. 6s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Gold Standard, The. Cassell. 
Harrow School (edited by E. W. Howson and G. T. Warner). Arnold. 
Notes on Medieval Services in England (C. Wordsworth). Baker. 
Public Administration in Massachusetts (R. H. Whitten). Columbia 
University. 
Ramesseum, The (J. E. Quibell). Quaritch. 
Social Compact, The (R. W. Lee). Blackwell. 
Steamship Guide, Rhodes’s (edited by T. Rhodes). Philip. 


TRANSLATIONS. 
Dogma, History of (A. Harnack), Williams & Norgate. 
Sketch of Morality, A (M. Guyau). Watts. 35. 
Ummagga Jataka (T. B. Yatawara). Luzac. 


REPRINTS. 
Bride of Lammermoor, The (Scott). Nimmo. 
‘China, The History of (D. C. Boulger) (2 vols.). Thacker. 
Handy Book on the Formation, Management and Winding-up of Joint 
Stock Companies (W. Jordan and F. Gore-Browne). Jordan. 5s. 
‘Starling, The (N. MacLeod). Burnet & Isbister. 


A DELICIOUS DRINK. 
"(LEMONADE with a dash of Pernod fils Absinthe is un- 
rivalled as a thirst-quencher and tonic. To be had at all first-class 
Hotels, Restaurants, and Bars. 


Given Away.—A high-grade New Hudson Gent’s Cycle, fitted with 
Axion Tyres Ixion Tyres, for the best two or four lines of verse on the Ixion 
Axion T “Tyre. Lady's Cycle also given for lady competitor s only. Five 
YRES. consolation prizes given in each competition. Fur ther details of 
IxION TYRES. competition and “All about Ixion Tyres,” sent free. Compe- 
LIx10oNn Tyrgs. _ tition verses must be sent in before 31 July, with this advertise- 
Ix1on Tyres ment attached, and must be marked ‘‘ Competition” on envelope. 
I Tue New Ixton Tyre & Cycie Co., Ltd., 
XION TYREs. 144 Holborn, London. 


GOCOAINE. 


_ The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa, on being sub- 
jected to powerful hydraulic eas give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use 
a finely flavoured powder—‘ Cocoaine,” a product which when prepared with boilin 
water has the consistence of tea, of which it is now beneficially taking the place wi 
many. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed 
energy without unduly exciting the system. Sold only in labelled tins. If unable to 
obtain it of your tradesman a tin will be sent post free for 9 stamps.—JamMEs 
Epps & Co, Ltd., Homeepathic Chemists, London. 


BOOKS. — HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, yi » and Catalogued. 
All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings 
or Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 


No. 577, just published, for Jury, 
Contains the usual Selection of Books in English and Foreign Literature, and also a 
good number of Natural History and other Scientific Works. 
Post Free from HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., BooKsELLERs, 
140 STRAND, W.C.; and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


THE FIRST EDITION OF 
MR. HAMLIN GARLAND'S NEW NOVEL, 


JASON EDWARDS, 


Will be ready early Newt week, 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR made ‘The Rose of Dutchers Coolly’ 
and ‘ Wayside Courtships,’ the Author’s last two works, the Books of 
the Week.in the Weekly.Sun, and the Press was unanimous in stating 
thateMr. Garland hadscored a»marked»guccess, and that his work was 
strikingly original and distinguished throughout above the ordinary 
‘novel. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


W. THACKER & CO., LONDON. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 
GROMWELL’S BCOTEH. CAMPAIGNS (x650- 


t). In light. 6fnew informat from many Authorities hitherto 
“* Every page shows token of painfal industry.” —Atheneum. 
Asa of ign the years 1650-51, this 
i most complete and t rate that we have seen.” 
Perth Advertiser. 
In crown Bvo. cloth, gilt lettered, ‘tastefully in old face type, 55. 
Large Paper Copies, 41 15. net. 


THE PLACE-NAMES OF THE L VE] 
andthe Peninsulat of Wirral, 
‘In crown 8vo. cloth 


THE SHAKESPEARE REFERENCE-BOOK. 
ores some Spetiong from Shakespeare’s Plays. Selected and Arranged by 
Handy pod convenient for reference.” —Stotsman. 


In feap. 8vo. bound in parchment, with Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. 


DULCISSIMA! DILECTISSIMA! A. in 
the Life of an Antiquary, with some other Subjects in Prose and Véfse, By 
Ropert Fercuson, F.S.A. With Frontispiece by Margaret DickSee. 


‘* A delightful gathering of pieces, mostly new, all fresh and welcome, an 
all bearing toon to the warmth and wide expanse of the author’s sympat a 
We should say the book is one of the many indirect products of the power of 
Wordsworth, whose influence upon Mr. Ferguson is visible in many ways.” 
Carlisie Patriot. 
In demy 8vo. paper cover, price 6d. 


BACON OR SHAKESPEARE? An_ Historical 


Inquiry. By E. Marriorr. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In fcap, 4to., handsomely printed and bound, 5s. 


NOCTURNES AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Rev. W. Moors, Author of “ A Harp from the Willows,” ‘ Lost Chords,” &c. 


In crown 8vo., bound in parchment, 3s. 6d. 


THE SIREN. By Henry CarrinctTon, M.A., Dean 
of Bocking. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, 5s. 


UNCONSIDERED TRIFLES. By GeorcE 


Datziet, Author of “ Mattie Gray and other Poems,” ‘Faces in the Fire,” 
“Only a Flower Girl,” &c. 

‘‘ Without ever striking a painful note, Mr. Dalziel deals with the serious as 
well as the light trifles of this life, but throughout all his verse there is a very 
agreeable strain of healthy optimism, and a kind of sentiment which will at once 
enlist sympathy.”—Daily Graphic. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW NOVELS. 


MAXWELL GRAY’s NEW NOVEL. 


THE HOUSE OF HIDDEN TREASURE 


By MAXWELL GRAY, 
Author of ‘‘ The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 1 Vol. 6s, 


THE DULL MISS ARCHINARD. 
By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 1 Vol. 65. 


Tue Acapemy.—“*The hardened novel-reader will find this a 
thoroughly engrossing book.” 


PICTURES OF WAR. 
By STEPHEN CRANE, Author of ‘‘The Open Boat.” 1 Vol. 6s. 
This Volume comprises ‘‘ The Red Badge of Courage” and 
The Little Regiment*” 


THE LAKE OF WINE. 
By BERNARD CAPES. 1 Vol. 6s. 


Tue Srecrator—*A blend of Le Fanu and Stevenson. It 
has the creepiness of the former, and the grace of style, the 
literary finesse of the latter.” 


HER LADYSHIP’S ELEPHANT. 
By D. D. WELLS, 1 Vol. 3s. 6d. 


Tue AtHencum.—“ An admirable piece of fooling with not a 
dull page in it.” 


A CHAMPION IN THE SEVENTIES. 
By EDITH BARNETT. 1 Vol. 


Brack AND Wuite.—* Will be enjoyed by everyone who appre- 
clates good writing.” . 


 EZEKIEL’S SIN. 
By J. H. PEARCE. 1 Vol. 6s. 


Tue Dany. T zarH.—‘A book of strong interest, which 
shows much originality of thought and power of expression.” 


LONDON: 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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IMPORTANT WORK CHINA. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 


Gold Ment Royal Geographical . Society, formerly Deputy Commissioner, Burmah, and Administrator of itaiaeesichihel 
Spécial Correspondent of the Times, &c., Author of “Across Chrysé,” “The Key of the Pacific.” With Frontispiece, 
Maps, Plans, Sasions Index, &c. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 16s. 


Mr. Archibald R. Colquhoun, who was formerly Deputy Commissioner for 
Burmah, Administrator of Mashonaland, and special correspondent of the 
‘‘ Times,”” approaches the problem presented by the affairs of China from the 
point of view of the English-speaking and Teutonic races. Has endeavoured 
to deal with the facts and probabilities dispassionately, avoiding those inter- 
national recriminations which are so entirely out of place in serious discussion. 
The general conclusion suggested by the evidence set forth in this volume is 
that, although no race question be directly involved, the Powers group them- 
selves in combinations which will place the Teutonic peoples on one side and 
the Slav-Latin on the other, leaving Japan as a mediating factor of great 
influence in the evolution of the Pacific States. 7 


_ HARPER & BROTHERS, Pus.isHers, LoNDON AND NEw YorK. 


Mr. FISHER UNWIN’ 


RECENT BOOKS. 


MR. GEORGE MOORE’S. “BES?” WORK. 


EVELYN. INNES. 


In cloth, price 6s. 
“The BEST novel that Mr. Moore has yet written.” 
ATHENAUM. 

“The BEST work that Mr. George Moore has as yet given 
us.”—PuncuH. 

“The BEST that Mr. Moore has yet given us.”— Darcy News. 

“Much the BEST novel he has yet produced.”—Ovr.oox. 

“Far and away the BEST book that Mr. George Moore 
has yet written.”—Wesrern Mercury. 

“The sanest, the most solid, the most accomplished book 
which Mr. Moore has yet written.”—Saturpay Review. 


| A BY THE AUTHOR’OF ‘LIZA OF LAMBETH,’ ~ 
THE MAKING OF A SAINT. 
By W. SoMERSET MAUGHAM. Green cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
His movement i is contiguous and vigorous, his incident of ji 
fall Gazette. 


“The book is cleverly written, with excellent dialogue and dramatic force.” 
To-day. 


MASTERS OF MEDICNE,—New Voluvie. 
SIR BENJAMIN COLLINS BRODIE. 


By TimoTHy HOLMEs. 
STOKES. By Sir William Stokes. | HARVEY. By D'Arcy Power. 
SIMPSON, By H. Laing Gordon. HUNTER. By Stephen Paget. 
Each with Portrait, cloth, 3s. 6¢. 


A ROMANCE OF SWAZILAND. 


By ALexanpeR | Dayis, 


Rave ‘in 
Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, B,C. 


TWELVE POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s, each. 


THE FOREST LOVERS. A Romance, 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 


THE CONCERT- DIRECTOR. 


__NELLIE K. BLISSETT. 


THE GOSPEL OF. FREEDOM. 
ROBERT HERRICK. 


A. PHILOSOPHER’S ROMANCE. 


JOHN BERWICK. 


THE MAN OF THE FAMILY. 
F. EMILY PHILLIPS. 

THE GENERAL MANAGER’S 
STORY. HERBERT E. HAMBLEN. 


A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. 
Mrs. HUGH. FRASER. 


WHERE THE TRADE WIND 
BLOWS. Mrs.' S.. CROWNINSHIELD. 


THE CELEBRITY. An Episode. 
WINSTON CHURCHILL. 


SOUTHERN SOLDIER’ STORIES). 


GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. 
“AT YOU-ABD’S, HOUSE.” 


Missouri Native tory. JAMES N. BASKETT. 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. | 
JAMES, LANE, ALLEN.. 


MACMILEAN &\CO., EXMITBD) LONDON. 
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EMPIRE THEATRE. — EVERY EVENING, 
BALLET: THE roa, and SPORTING SKETCH : 


[ STERNATIONAL UNIVERSAL. EXHIBITION, 
EARL’S COURT, West Brompton, and West Kensington. 
Dr1RECTOR-GENERAL, IMRE KIRALFY. 

-Admission Daily, rs. ... Open Eleven a.m. to Eleven p.m, 
ACRES OF AMUSEMENT UNDER COVER. 

The CHAMOUNIX MINSTRELS and other Attractions. Free. 


| Sagem: THEATRE. At 3.30 and 9.0 p.m. 
GRAND PATRIOTIC NAVAL SPECTACLE. 
EVERY ENGLISHMAN MUST SEE IT. 
REAL BOMBARDMENT OF FORTS BY MODEL MEN-OF-WAR. 
PEACE BY DAY, WAR BY NIGHT. 
Mm) apanese rou a a 1 rou 
Blectric Theatre. GREAT WHEEL. 300 FEET HIGH. 
GRAND MILITARY anp otHer CONCERTS DAILY. 
BAND OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS. 
BAND OF THE HON. ARTILLERY COMPANY. 
THE LONDON EXHIBITIONS’ ORCHESTRAL BAND. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


CRPROUGE INDIVIDUAL TUITION for Modern 

and subj for Professional and University Examinations, in 

wr in beautiful country, two hours from London. Details from_C. C. Orv, 

roy Scholastic and Clerical Information Office, opposite Examination 
High Street, Oxford. 


LOUISE DREWRY will resume home—and 
other classes, Lectures, Readings and Lessons in English Language and 

Literature, and receive Members for the fourth session of the Home Sovtene’ 

‘Literary Reading Society, early in October.—143 King Henry's Road, London, N. 


RADL LEY COLLEGE.—TEN and Exhibitions, 
varying from - to £20 in value, will be offered for Competition on WED- 
NESDAY, ULY 1 
One Scholarshi ot One gnaiee will be offered in the first instance for Boys 
intended for the ARMY CLA 
Apply to the Warpen, ABINGDON. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 


the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES 
“NAPLES. SUEZ, and COLOMBO. 


Managers: { F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices 
. ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. § Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 


By their Steamship ‘‘ LUSITANIA,” 3912 tons register, from London, as under :— 
For COPENHAGEN, WISBY, STOCKHOLM, ST. ee 
BALTIC CANAL, &c., leaving 17 August, returning 14 Sept ember. 
For SICILY, CONSTANTINOPLE, the CRIMEA, GREECE, MALTA, 
ALGIERS, &c., "leaving 20 September, returning 8 November. 
String Band. Electric Light. High-class cuisine. 


Men { F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices: 
rt ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. f Fenchurch Avenue. 
apply 4 ¥ latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or to the 
End Branch 16 Cockspur Street, 


LOCKWOOD AND CO. 


STOCK and MINING SHARE DEALERS, 
3 THROGMORTON AVENUE, LONDOR, E.c. 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 


SOUTH AFRICAN MINING and LAND SHARES. 
WEST AUSTRALIAN MINING SHARES. 
NEW ZEALAND MINING SHARES. 
INDIAN MINING SHARES. 
MISCELLANEOUS MINING SHARES 


‘Business in the above Shares for the Fortnightly Stock Exchange Settle- 
ments, or for One, Two, or Three Months Forward Delivery, 
Terms of Business and Full Particulars on ypefeation. 
OUR MINING REVIEW AND BAROMETER (fourth year of publica- 
‘tion). This well-known Report appears weekly in the teatting financial daily papers, 
‘and contains a comprehensive summary and careful forecast of the Mining Market. 
DAILY MINING prices of all atttve Shares. 
WEEKLY MININ a of information 
"respecting Dividends, ew Espues, tee. 


CYCLES. 


HIGH GRADE ONLY. 


‘The Springfield Cycle Co., Ltd., Sandiacre, near Nottingham. 
DUNLOP TYRES. 
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HATCHETT’S RESTAURANT, 


Corner Dover Street 
and Piccadilly. 


The Best Position in London. 
Ladies’ Waiting Room, 
Good Band, 


LUNCHEON- - - 4/- 
DINNERS - - 10/6 
SUPPERS - - - 4j- 


GARIN ayn EUGENE, Managers. 
DuTRu, Chef. 
POLIAKIN, Band Conauctor. 
All from the Savoy. 


HYDRO-INCANDESCENT 
GAS LIGHT. 


(Working under contract with the Welsbach 


Incandescent Light Company, 
Limited.) 


THE MOST WONDERFUL 
LIGHT OF THE AGE. 


VIDE PRESS OPINIONS. 


For full particulars apply General Manager, 


Hydro-Incandescent Gas Light Company, Ltd. 


88 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
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HOSPITAL, 


FOR FISTULA 


AND OTHER 


DISEASES OF THE RECTUM, 


CITY ROAD, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1835. 


The only entirely Free special Hospital devoted to 
the treatment of these painful and distressing 
diseases. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED TO OPEN 
THE CLOSED WARDS. 


PATIENTS WAITING FOR ADMISSION. 


Treasurer: 


RICHARD BIDDULPH MARTIN, Esq., M.P. 
EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary. 


ROYAL ALBERT ORPHAN ASYLUM 


BAGSHOT. (founded 16s.) 


PATRON - - HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


For Necessitious Boys and Girls from all parts of the 
United Kingdom. 


30 BEDS ARE VACANT 
FOR WANT OF FUNDS. 
There is no canvassing for Votes. Help is urgently 
appealed for. 


Alderman Sir REGINALD HANsON, Bart., M.P., 7reasurer. 
Col. Hon. Cuas. ELior. 
Mr. W. H. Tatum, Secretary. 


Offices: 62 King William Street, B.C. Bankers: LLOYD'S BANK. 


RESCUE SOCIETY, 
79 Finsbury Pavement. 


. BANKERS—Barclay & Co. 
TREASURER—William S. Gard, Esq. 


Funds are greatly needed to 
maintain seven Homes, with Lock 
Hospital and the Maternity work. 

17,300 Young Women and Girls have been trained 
and passed through the Homes. 

Contributions may be sent to the Bankers, Barctay 
& Co., 54 Lombard Street, or will be gratefully acknow- 
ledged if sentsto the Secretary, 

C. STUART THORPE, 
79 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


Established 1807. 


CITY OF LONDON 


TRUSS SOCIETY, 


35 FINSBURY SQUARE. 


For the Relief of the Ruptured Poor through- 
out the Kingdom. 


Patron: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Treasurer: JOHN NORBURY, Esq. 


The Patients (numbering about 10,000 in the year) are of both 
sexes and all ages, from children of a month old, to adults over 
ninety-five. Over Half-a-Million (534,000) Patients have 
been relieved since the formation of this Charity. Additional 
Funds are greatly needed to meet the increasing demands 
on the Charity. Premises recently enlarged, providing, ier 
alia, a separate entrance, waiting room, and female attendant 
for female patients. Subscriptions, Donations, and 
Bequests will be thankfully received by the Society’s Bankers, 
LLOYD’S BANK (Limited), 72 Lombard Street ; and by the 
Secretary, at the Institution. 


N.B.—Patients are relieved in and from all parts of the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies. 


JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 


Instituted 1750. 


CITY OF LONDON LYING-IN HOSPITAL, 
CITY ROAD, E.C. 


PATRONESS : 
HER GRACE (ELIZABETH) THE DUCHESS or WELLINGTON. 
TREASURER: A. J, ROBARTS, Esq. 
BANKERS: MEssrs. ROBARTS, LUBBOCK & CO. 


HIS Hospital affords Medical and Surgical treatment to 
poor Married Women, both as In and Out-Patients, also for the 
Training of Midwives and Monthly Nurses. 
Patients delivered last year, 2189; delivered in the Hospita. 
since 1750, 60,150. 
The Expenditure exceeds the income by over £500. 
New Annual Subscriptions especially solicited. 
R. A. OWTHWAITE, Secretary. 


FIELD LANE REFUGES, 


This old Charity is Laden in 


NEED OF. FUNDS. 


The Committee earnestly appeal for Assistance. 
Pr put. 
THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 


Vice-President. 
THE MARQUIS OF NORTHAMPTON. 
- BANKERS.— Messrs. BARCLAY & CO., Lim1TED. 


PLATT, The Institution, 
Vine Street, ‘Clerkenwell Road; ‘E.C. 
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THE CROWN REEF GOLD: MINING 


LIMITED. 


“REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING MARCH 3ist, 1898, 


Submitted at the Textu Annuat Orpinary GENERAL MEETING of Shareholders, held on 
Tuesday, June 7th, 1898, at Johannesburg. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 

GenTLemen,—Your Directors beg to submit their Tenth Annual Report on the 
Company’s affairs, with Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account, duly audited, 
from 1 April, 1897, to 31 March, 1898. 2 

Since the Company’s operations have been so lar, and the results, viz., the 
output, expenses, and profits, so constant from month to month, your Directors did 
not deem it necessary to incur the expense of publishing each month's details in 
tabular form, as has been done in previous Reports, and so have put before you, in 
the accompanying Report, the same details in a more concise form. 

ACCOUNTS.—The Accounts now presented show on Profit and Loss Account a 
net profit of £245,014 10s. 7d., after writing off £13,940 19s. 5d. for Depreciation. 

The divisible profit brought forward from the previous year 

amounted to ad eos 12 4 

To which add net profit for last year as above... 245,014 10 7 


This sum has been dealt with as follows :-— 
Dividend No. 18 of 80 per cent. for the half- 
year ending 31 March, 1897 ... tes = 
Dividend No. 19 of 90 per cent. for the half- 
year ending 30 September, 1897__.... oe 
Transferred to Reserve Fund on payment of 


£418,067 211 


£96,000 0 © 


108,000 0 


viden boo obe os 20,400 0 © 
224,400 O 
Leaving the sum of 4193,667, 211 


to the credit of Profit and Loss Account at 31 March, 1898. 
The net profit earned during the past*year exceeds the profit of any previous year 
by £57,610 17s. 1d. 
The following statement is a complete analysis of the receipts and expenditure 
since formation of the Company :— 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE 
From 1 Aprtt, 1888, To 31 Marcu, 1898—-10 YEARS. 
RECEIPTS. 
To Working Capital— 
At commencement ons we £14,000 0 
Sale of Reserve Shares ... 148,187 


£162,187 0 
», Gold Account— 
5555729 ozs. 4 dwts. 9 grs. gold from 1,237,860 
238,526 ozs. 7 dwts. gold from 584,849 tons 
tailings, concentratesand slimes treated by 
Cyanide 


Total, 794,255 ozs. 11 dwts. 9 grs. ... 2,716,715 12 3 
Concentrates, Tailings, and Ore seld pee 36,669 16. 6 


25753385 8 7 
» Sundry Revenue— 


Transfer Fees, Interest. Licences, &c. 4,036 14 0 


42,919,609 2 7 


EXPENDITURE. 
By Working Expenditure— 
Mining, Transport, Milling, Cyanide, Slimes, 
xeneral Charges, Mine Development and 
Depreciation .., ly775,007 7 TO 
Less Quartz at Grass ... ove ove ooo Ser 12 11 
— 41,774,185 14 11 


»» Surface Improvements— 
Purchase of Freehold, Claims for Mill Site, 
&c., Reservoirs and Dams, Water Rights, 


Machinery and Plant, and Buildings... 185,047 15 9 
Underground limprovements — 
ine Development... eve 24,261 I 9 


» Cash Assets— 
Quartz at Grass, Stores and Materials, 
its, &c., as per Balance Sheet ... £208,897 12 3 
Less Liabi’ities as per Balance Sheet eo 15,230 8 4 
193,667 2 41 
49,547 7 3 
701,900 © 


£2,919,609 2 7 


» Reserve Fund... ese bee 
», Dividends Paid ... bos 


From, this statement it will be seen that for the ten years 
“en ing the period under review the Company's reéeipts 
» from Gold Account and Sundfy Revéipe bas been... $2,757,492 2 
Less Working Expendittre ... 1;774,189 14 11 


Making the total profit earned to 31"March, 1898 ... £983,230 7 8 


This amount has been appropriated as follows So 


Dividends paid eo 701,909 0 
2. Profit transferred to Working Capital 20,000 0 0 
3. Reserve Fund” transferred to! 
4. Reserve Fund invested in British Consols 49,547 7 3 


5. Balance of Profit and Loss Account 193,657 212 
£983,236 7 8 


The balance to credit of Profit and “Eeas“Account is now wholly represented by 
the Cash Assets. - 


The Working Capital provided has been... 62,187 0 OO 
To which add: 
Amount transferred from Reserye Fund Account for Tailings 
sold 20,600 o 


Amount transferred from Reserve Fund, being Percentage of 

Dividends 6-14 inclusive... se. 27,127 17. 6 
Making the Total Working Capital; 17 6 
The ital Expenditure Susfoce Underground Im- 

and Purchase of Tess Depreciation 

amounts to ... oe £209, 308 87 
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Thus showing that the value of the Machinery, Plant, Buildings, &c. have beem 
reduced through Depreciation to the actual Working Capital provided. 

Mine DeveLopmeNnT AccounT.—The amount to the debit of Mine Development 
Account still stands at £24,261 18. 9¢. in the Balance Sheet. The works which have: 
hitherto been charged thereto are now completed, viz., the Main Shafts and the 
Main Cross-cuts. 

The total cost at 3: March; 1897, amounted to £72,309 95. 3d., to which add 
amount expended during roth year, £6,663 os. 2d., making the total cost £75,97295. 5d., 
thus showing that the sum of £54721 78: 8d. has been written off to date. There 
will be no further expenditure under this head, and during the current year your 
Board will consider whether the amount now standing ‘o the debit will be any 
further reduced. 

_ Property account.—It will be noticed that the 43} Mill Site Claims and the 
Eight Claims adjoining the 60-stamp Mill Water-right figure in the balance sheet at 
an exceptionally low value. 

RESERVE FUND.—Your Directors have continued their past policy, and 
have transferred an amount equal to so per cent. of the Dividend to the Reserve 
Fund, which now stands at £40,547 7s. 3@. 

WORKING OPERATIONS. — Your Directors refer you to the General 
Manager's Report attached hereto for particulars of the work done in the various 
Departments, and to the Statistical Table attached to the Manager's Report for the 
details of the year’s operations. 

ADDITIONS TO PLANT. —Full details of all new additions to Machinery 
Plant and Buildings erected on your property during the past year will be found in: 
the General Manager's Report. 

DIRECTORS.—You are requested to appoint two Directors in the place of 
Messrs. C. S. Goldmann and C. D. Rudd, who retire by rotation, in terms of the 
Trust Deed, but are eligible for re-election, 

AUDITORS.—The Auditor's Report is attached hereto. You are also requestedi 
to appoint two Auditors for the ensuing year, in the place of Messrs. D. M. Kisch: 
and F. J. Moller, who retire, butare eligible for re-election, and to fix their remuner- 
tion for the past year. 

Owing to the absence of Mr. D, M. Kisch during the past year, the audit work 
of the Company has been carried on by Mr, T. Douglas to the entire satisfaction of 


your Board. 
W. H. ROGERS, Chairman. 


FRANK ROBINOW, Director. 
R. NETHERSOLE, Secretary. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 
Johannesburg, 18 May, 1898. 
To the Shareholders of the . 
Crown Reer Mininc Company, Lrp. 

GENTLEMEN,—We beg to report having completed the Audit of the Books and: 
Accounts of your Company for the year ending 3c March last, and have much 
suerte in reporting that, in our opinion, they are sufficiently supported by 

ouchers, and the Balance-sheet signed by us, and, bearing the above date, repre- 
sent the true position of the Company as shown by the Books. 

The Accounts and Returns received from the London Office have been incorpo- 
rated in the Accounts kept at the Head Office iu Johannesburg. 

The certified List of Stores in Stock has been taken as correct. 

The Unclaimed Dividend Account: has also been audited, and we find same in 
order. 

The Share Ledger has also been examined, with the local transfers and the certified 
returns from the London Office, and found correct. 

We are vleased again to certify to the excellent manner in which the officials 
responsible for keeping the various Books of the Company have performed their work. 
during the year under review. 

We are, Gentlemen, your obedient servants, 
Tuos. DouGias, Chartered Accountant 
Frep. J. Mouer, Auditors. 


GENERAL MANAGER’S REPORT. 
To Chairman and Directors of the 1 April, 1898. 
Crown Reer Mininc Company, Lrp., JOHANNESBURG. 

GENTLEMEN,—I hereby hand you a report on the operations~of your Company- 
for the financial year ending 31 March, 1898, 

Subjoined to it is a plan of the Company's property showing the additions to the 
Surface Works. The usual underground plans have not beew added, as the . 
from those printed last year were not considered sufficiently great to warrant the 
expense incurred ja reprinting them. The usual tables have been somewhat modified, 
and now show the totals and averages for the year, instead of as formerly the results. 
for each month separately. This, I think, will render them more convenient for 
purposes of reference, and the monthly variations have not been important. 


FINANCIAL. 
The financial results of the year’s work may be summarised as follows :— 


185,179 tons of ore were crushed which yielded from Per Tost Milled. 
all sources re «++ £501,539 2°017 
Expended for all purposes 6 O= 6 


Leaving a total cash profit of ... os «258,955 10 o= 7 11°68 


RECEIPTS, 
The ore milied during the year was produced as under :— 
From the Mine ... 216,728-tons, 
From stock piles on surface... ose 4,815 


221,543 tons. 
Less waste sorted out ... ss ove 36,364 4, 
185,179 tons. 


Of the ore mined, 103,613 tons, or 47°347 per cent. came from the Main Reef: 
Leader, and 114,115 or 52°653 per cent came from the South Reef, Of the so-called’ 
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THE \CROWN REEF GOLD MINING CO., Ltd.—(Continned) 


Main Reef Leader ore considerably more than half or about 25 per cent. of the total 
ore mined came from the Main Reef itself, it béing ‘impossible todkeep the two sepa- 
rate, as in many instances there is no division between them. 
Gotp.—The total fine gold receipts for the year were as under ‘— 
Mitt.— ozs. Value. Per ton milled. 
185,179 tons yielded £323,430 7 11= 14 
Works.— 
132,958 tons or 71 
‘cent. of ore crushed yielded” 
Concentrates—6,118 tons or 3°303 
cent. of ore crushed yielded 


28,211°918= 118,884 7 9= © 12 10079 


es—"-401955 tons or 22,116 per 

cent. of ore crushed yielded 41803/673= 19,543 12 10= 2 1°329 
“Slags and by-product 532°258= 1,55916 4= © 


119,245-771= $501,539 16 2=£2 14 

The rate of yield per ton in the Mill shows an increase of 1°482 dwts. fine gold per 
tton, in the Slimes o’209 dwts. fine gold, Slags and By-Products gave ‘o58 dwts. per 
ston, On the contrary, in the Sands and Concentrates there was a decrease of *036 
-dwts. and ‘077 dwts. fine gold per ton respectively ; or a net increase of 1°636 dwts. 


ton. 
EXPENDITURE. 


The total expenditure during the year was £242,584 6s. 2d. for working expendi- 
iture and additions to plant. This amount distributed on a milled tonnage basis 
figures out as under :— 


iB Cost per Ton. 
‘Mining Expenses) £132,689 19 6 = £o 14 3'971 
‘Crushing and Sorting... 8,364 711 = 10°840 
“Transport to Mill __... 2,884 610 = 0 0 3°738 
-Milling .., oe ove ove ona 27,227 1011 = oO 2 11°288 
‘Shlimes ... bee 7,527 13 2= 0 
‘Mine Development _... 6,663 0 2= 0 o &635 
‘General Charges (including additions to plant) 36,663 12 6 = o 3 11°517 


242,584 6 2 6 2°396 


Add decimal difference... 0.003 
Depreciation amounted to ... 19 5 = 1 67068 


£256,525 5 7 7 8'467 

The additions to Plant are detailed under Machinery and Plant. 

The total cost of these additions to Plant was £10,825 4s. 11d., or equal to 
2°029d. per ton milled. 

The heading of Mine Development only includes the cost of sinking the Main 
‘Shafts, and driving the Main Cross-cuts. The cost of driving drives and sinking 
~winzes is included under the heading Mining Expenses. 

The above cost of £1 75s. 8°467d. is 7°986d. per ton less than last year. This, 
‘however, is only the apparent decrease, as 36,364 tons of waste were sorted out, which 
cost £21,727 os. 8d. to mine, and £5,191 10s. 10d. to sort cut, this is equivalent toa 
cost of 2s. 10°887d. per ton milled, showing that the actual decrease in cost per ton 


ywas 38. 6°873d. 
PROFITS. 

During the past year the gross cash profits, as previously shown, amounted to 
£1 7s. 1x'608d. per ton, as compared with 41 os. 3°750d. last year, showing an 
‘increase of 7s. 7’958d. per ton. This result has been brought about by utilising the 
‘three possible ways of increasing the profits per ton, Z.¢., rst, by increasing the grade 
of the rock sent to the mill from 13"590dwts. last year to 14°323 dwts. this year ; 2nd, 
by increasing the percentage of extraction from 82°728 per cent. last year to 89’913 
per cent. this year ; 3rd, by reducing the working expenses from £1 6s. 9°703d. last 
year to £1 6s. 2°399d. this year. This profit of £1 7s. 11°608d. per ton is only ex- 


ceeded in the history of the Company by the profit on the first 15,007 tons crushed. 


The gross profit for the year exceeds that of any other year by £55,936 8s. 2d. 


MINE. 

The underground work consisted in stoping the Main Reef Leader and the South 
Reef above the 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th Levels ; sinking the No. 1 Shaft and the Main 
Ancline Shaft ; and in developing the sth, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, and roth Levels. 

The number of machine drills at work during the year averaged 10°51, of which 
number an average of 5°82 was employed in developing, and 4°69 in stoping. During 
the first part of the year the number employed in stoping was reduced to 3, but owing 
‘to the scarcity of natives the number was gradually increased, until at the present 
¢amoment there are twelve at work, and this number will still further have to be increased. 


ORE RESERVES. 
estimated available Ore Reserves in sight on March 31st, 1898, were as 
ander :-— 


MAIN REEF LEADER. SOUTH REEF. TOTALS, 

Above the 4th Level ... ... oe oa 3,000 
és gth Level ... 20,000 30,000 50,000 

6th Level ... 45,400 ose 54,000 99,400 

gth Level ... 90, 119,600 210,200 

8th Level ... 106,200 ove 81,800 ane 188,0c0 

gth Level ... 12,100 13,200 25,300 
Totals ... ... 274,300 298,600 75,900 


“Lo which may be added the Ore in the Stock Piles on the surface ... 1,109 


577;009 
which shows a gain of 135,150 tons over the Ore Reserves at the end of last year. The 
chief part of this gain arises from the very conservative estimate made in former years 
of the amount of Ore cut out by the Main Dyke above the sth Level. 


SORTING PLANT. 

A 25-foot circular Sorting Table was erected last year, and started work on 
April 1, 1897. It has fully come up to expectations as regards efficiency, but owing 
to the fact of its being added to an already existing Head-gear, which necessitates 
tramming the Ore to the Table, and raising the Ore after it is sorted to the Rock 
Crushers, the costs have not been as low as in some other plants. During the year 
36,364 tons, equal to 16*41r3 per cent. of the Rock hoisted were sorted out. The 
average assay value of the waste sorted out was practically 1 dwt. per ton. As this 
Plant has played the principal part in earning the increased profits for the past year, 
sit may serve a useful purpose to show how a sorting plant will yield greater profits 
than can be made by adding more stamps. 

The following shows the cardinal-facts to be taken into_consideration :— 
Average Assay of Residues exclusive of Slimes not treated 1°321 dwts. per ton. 
Tons of Was: discarded 36,364 tons. 
Average Assay Value of Waste ow ove ose 
Total Fine Gold in Waste __... Pom «++ 1,818°200 ozs. 
Total Cost of all Reduction Processes, including Rock Crushing 


and ‘Transport ove 62,376 3 2 
Total Cost per Tgn of all Reduction Processes, including Crush- 

ing and Transport ... on ove 6 7°546 
“Total Cost of Sorting ... is 5,191 10 10 


If the total tonnage hoisted had been crushed 20 additional heavy Stamps would 
have been required, In which case we would have had :— 
36,364 tons more Residues, at 1°321 dwts, per ton, or 
2,401°842 ozs. further Gold Loss, which equals 4 oes 
On the other hand the Fine Gold in the Waste, or 


«++ 410,087 14 7 


1,8r8°200 ozs. would be gained, which equals... oes 75636 8 
Leaving a net loss on the Gold Output of 
583°642 ozs. £2,45t 5 to 


The cost would have been, increased as f WS 

36,364 tons would have had to be crushed, reduced and 
transported, at 6s. 7°546d. per.ton, which equals _... 412,052 10 10 
rom this should be deducted the cost of sorting... 5,191 10 10 


Or a net increase in the expensesof 6,86 
Showing the total saving over erecting more stamps to be 49,312 5 10 


If no new stamps were added, and the:average of rock from the mine had 
been crushed without sorting, the difference in profits could be arrived at as follows :— 


_ average grade of the rock as it came from the mine.can be calculated as 


From the 185,179 tons crushed were recovered ... ... ... O7ZS. 
In the residues, including slimes lost, there were.... ... ... 135373034 »» 
The 36,364 tons waste contained 1,818°200 ,, 


Therefore the 22',543 tons mined.contained ... 134)437'005 O25, 
Which equals 12°136 dwts, per ton. 
If the recovery from this grade rock is assumed to be as good as the average for 
last year we weil have recovered 89’913 per cent., or 10°912 dwts.: 

The expenses under all headings except mining would be the 
same per ton milled as last year. ‘The expenses under 
mining would be the same per ton milled as per ton mined 
last year, consequently our total expenses would be as 


follows :— 

ransport eco eee 0 3°738 
Rock Crushing m m. 
Milling ... oes ose 2 11°288 
Gres oe ove os 2 

Mine Development ... oe © 0 8°635 


Or the expenses would have been reduced to ae «SI 3 3°441 perton 


Leaving 2 profit per ton of 

Showing a decrease in the profit per ton, without sorting, of £o 5 5096 per ton 

On the 185,179 tons milled last year this would amount to £50,226 145. 4d. 
MILL. 

The Mill had a total run for the year of 334 days 21 hours, crushing 185,179 tons, 
or 4°608 tons per stamp per 24 hours. Two delays of considerable magnitude occurred 
in the Mill: one in April, when the high-pressure cylinder was put on the mill engine 
the piston broke at the first revolution, and it took over six days to get the Mil 
running again ; one in February, when the whole line shaft in the mill and engine- 
room had to be relined and levelled and new couplings put on, this occasioned a delay 
of about four days. 

The crushing capacity of the mill decreased from 4°795 tons per stamp per 24 hours 
last year to 4°608 tons per stamp per 24 hours this year. This will be remedied toa 
certain extent during the coming year by putting in heavier stamps as the old ones 
wear out. The total mill run will also be probably increased, as I foresee no reason 
for serious stoppages. 

The milling costs for the year were 2s. 11°288d., which is 3°158d. per ton more 
than last year, which is due to stoppages, extracost of maintenance and getting water. 
CYANIDE WORKS. 

The two new vats mentioned in last year’s report started work in August; by the 
use of these vats, which permitted two days longer treatment, the residues were 
reduced from an average last year of 1°571 dwts. per ton to 1°335 dwts. per ton, or a 
difference of 0°236 dwts. per ton, or not quite 1s. per ton. 

132,958 tons of sands and 6,118 tons of concentrates were treated, making a total 
of 130,076 tons, or 75*103 per cent. of the tons milled. The cost of treating this 
quantity, including maintenance, was 2s. 2°651d. per ton milled, or a decrease of 7.422d. 

The revenue from this plant was £157,005 19s. 1d., or 31°504 per cent of the total 
revenue of the Company; this percentage is less than that of last year owing to the 
increased revenue from the mill and slimes plant. 

SLIMES PLANT. 

The two additional tanks mentioned in my last year’s Report permitted the 
treatment of slimes to be modified from time to time as experience dictated. Two 
new depositing boxes have been added to the plant. 

MACHINERY AND PLANT. 

The Machinery and Plant has been kept in efficient working order. Several 
additions to the plant have been made, the chief of which may be thusly summarised. 

Main Inciine SHart.—The Sorting Plant was completed, two Settling Dams 
for the slimes from the table being built; a new 14in.X36in. Corliss Engine was 
erected to drive the Crushers and Sorting Plant ; 4 Boilers, 16 ft. x 66 in. were ordered 
and partly paid for. 

Mitt.—A small Gate’s Crusher was added to the Mill in order to sample the ore 
directly in the Mill. 

Cyanipe Works.—The two Vats, 40 ft. 35 ft., were completed ; a new Precipi- 
tating Box for sands and one for concentrates were added ; a small plant to treat the 
zine slimes by sulphuric acid was also addéd. 

Worksuors.—A new Punch and Shears was erected ; a Pipe Cutter to cut up to 
6 in, pipe, and a new Column Shaper were ordered and partly paid for. 

GENERAL —The main Water Dam: was raised five feet, so that we have an 
abundant supply of water to last us throwgh the dry season. “An Ambulance Car- 
riage with all necessary appurtenances was bought in order to comply with the 
Mining Regulations. Ten four-roomed cottages and a house for the Doctor were also 
built, the expense of building these houses was put to a suspense account, which will 
be redeemed by the rents received ; a new stable and forage store were partly built. 

CONCLUSION. 

It will be seen from the above summary that your property is in a most excellent 
position. The ore reserves are exceedingly large, and are up to the average grade of 
the ore mined in the past. hile there is no immediate prospect of increasing the 
profits per ton earned last year, there is every reason to believe that they will be 
maintained during the coming one; the outlook therefore for the future is most hope- 
ful, with the single cloud of decreasing native labour on the otherwise bright horizon. 

Before concluding I desire to place on record my sincere appreciation of the 
willing co-operation of all the officials of the Company, to which the success achieved 
during the past year is largely attributable. 

Ivam, Gentlemen, yours truly, 
SIDNEY J. JENNINGS, General Manager. 
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The Saturday Review. 


16 July, 1898 


‘THE CROWN REEF GOLD MINING 00., 
LIMITED, 
JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. - 
CAPITAL - = £120,000, 


Directorate: 
W. H. ROGERS, Chairman. 


Alternate, C. 


Rosinow. (Alternate, J. G. Hamilton.) 
Cuas. Rupe. | NgUMANN. 
_ Joun Extiorr. Dovat. 
Secretary: | London Secretary: ° 
H. R. NerHEeRSOLE. A. Morr, 


Heap Orrice: CROWN REEF, JOHANNESBURG, S.A.R. 
Lenpon Transrer Orrick: 120 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 


DIRECTORS’ MONTHLY REPORT 
on the working operations of the Company for May, 1898, which shows 
a Total Profit of £ 20,497 75. 3d. :— 

EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
120 Stamp Mill and Cyanide Works - - 16,181 Tons Milled. 


EXPENDITURE. 
» Drifting and Winzes oe os one 1,325, 2 
599 19 4 
» Cyanide 1,487 17 3 
Slimes ” os oso 7 ° 
£18,990 18 5 
REVENUE. 
By Go'!d Accounts— 
51724590 fine ozs. from 120 Stamp Mill 
99 3)211°127 fine ozs. from 120 Stamp Cy. Works oe = 13522 8 5 
452°131 fine ozs. from r20 Shimes Works 1,847 18 2 
91387°848 ozs. £39,488 5 8 
The Tonnage mined for month was 19,002 tons, cost 9,406 13 10 
Drifts id Winzes Expenses 1,325 2 0° 
. 19,002 tons 10,731 15 10 
Add quantity taken from stock 785 5, est 12 3 8 
19,787 on om. 6 
Less waste sorted out 3,606 . 
16,181 4, 10,913 19 6 


The declared output was 11,140°45 bullion = om. fe gl 
And the total yie! pur ton ef deo the Tonnage basis was—11°603 dwts. 


GENERAL. 
The following are the particulars of the lineal Development work done for the 


7TH Lever— ft. 
Driving on South Reef, East and West are | 
Driving on Main Reef Leader, East and West... ose eee 44 
8TH Lever— 


Driving on South Reef, East and West . ons wo 

Driving on Main Reef Leader, and West 

Sinking Winzes oe 28 
Levet— 


Driving on Main Reef Leader, East and West... 78 


453 


* The tonnage of ore ex by the above works amounts to 23,797 tons. 

During the month 3, tons of waste rock were sorte: out from the tonnage 
mined. The waste rock was of an average assay value of sg per ton. The rock 
sorted was equivalent to 18°224 per cent. of the total rock han 


H. R. NETHERSOLE, Secretary. 
Head Office, Johannesburg, June gth, 1898. 


THE FERREIRA GOLD MINING CO., Ltd. 


DIVIDEND No. 1s. 
DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER. 


OLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are informed 
that they will receive payment on or after Saturday, the 23 July, of 
DIVIDEND No. rs (30s. per share) on PRESENTATION OF CouPpON No. 8 
either at the London Office of the Company, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, 
E.C., or at the Head Office in Johannesburg. 
Coupons must be left Four CLEAR Days for examination at either of 
the Offices mentioned above, and may be presented any day (Saturday 
excepted) between the hours of ELEVEN and Two. Listing forms may be 


had on application. 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 


London Office: 120 Bishopsgate Street, Within, E.C. 
13 JULY, 1898. 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope). 
Head Office, 10 Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and go branehes in 
South Africa. 
This Bank ts drafts on, and transacts descripti fon banking business 
with, the principal towns in African Republi 


Free — Rhodesia, and East legraphic remittances made. 
receiver for fixed periods. Terms on J. Cuumczy, London Prag 


REORGANIZATION OF THE 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY. 


To the Holders of Securities of— 


THE BALTIMORE. & OHIO RAILROAD Co, 

THE PITTSBURG & CONNELLSVILLE RAILROAD Co., 

THE AKRON & CHICAGO JUNCTION RAILROAD CO., and the 
WASHINGTON City & Point LooK-OuT RAILROAD Co. 


As already announced, a plan for the Reorganization of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., affecting the above-named 
securities’, has been prepared by the Reorganization Committee, 
and the undersigned have undertaken to act as Reorganization 
Managers to carry out the plan. 

Participation under the Plan of Reorganization, in any respect 
whatsoever, is dependent upon the deposit of securities within 
such time as may be fixed by the Managers. On and after 
30 June, 1898, The Mercantile Trust Co., as depository under 
the plan, will be prepared to receive deposit of securities either 
at its Office, No. 120 Broadway, in the City of New York, or at 
its Agency, the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, 
4t Lothbury, London, England. Copies of the Plan and Agree- 
ment of Reorganization, and any further information desired, 
may be obtained at the offices of the undersigned, or of The 
Mercantile Trust Co., or its London Agency, above stated. 

Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., Brown Bros. & Co., Baring, 
Magoun & Co., Vermilye & Co., and Speyer & Co., of New 
York, and Messrs. J. S. Morgan & Co., Brown, Shipley & Co., 
Baring Bros. & Co., Limited, and Speyer Brothers of London, 
have issued circulars to the Bondholders whom they respect- 
ively represent, copies of which may be obtained from the said 
Bankers, or from the undersigned, 


SPEYER & Co., 30 Broad Street, New York. 
KUHN, LoEB & Co., 27 Pine Street, New York. 
SPEYER BROTHERS, 7 Lothbury, London. 


Dated, NEW YORK. 


27 June, 18098. 


LONDON AGENTS : 
ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
x Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 


THE LANGLAAGTE ESTATE AND GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, Limited. 


PRODUCTION FOR MAY 1898. 


BY CABLE. 
MILL. 
tamps running 190 
Gold retorted ... one ‘os 8147 ozs. 
TAILINGS—Cyanipve Process. 
Tons treated . 13,950 tons of 2000 Ibs. 
Gold recovered ove oe 1968 ozs. 

Tons treated ... 747 tons of 2000 Ibs. 
Gold recovered neo 1899 ozs. 

Total Gold recovered 12,014 O7zs. 


THE LANGLAAGTE STAR GOLD MINING COMPANY, 


Limited. 
Sta ked 29 
mps runnin: ove ete 35, worked 29 days. 
Ore oe 5274 tons of 2000 Ibs. 
Gold retorted . ove eve 1629 ozs. 


Process, 


Tons treated ... 4320 tons of 2000 Ibs. 

Gold recovered ore ove 626 ozs. 

Tons treated ... 60 tons of 2000 Ibs. 

Gold recovered pe ove one ae 118 ozs. 

Total Gobi recovered. 2373 02s. 


BLOCK B. LANGLAAGTE ESTATE GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, Limited. 


MILL. 
Ore crushed 10,680 tons of 2000 Ibs, 

T. 
6300 tons of 2000 Ibs, 
Gold recovered ove soe 1265 ozs. 

Process. 
Tons treated... 176 tons of 2000 Ihs. 
old recovered ose ove 375 Ozs. 
Total Gold recovered 4303 Ozs. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by STRANGEWAYS & Sons, Tower Street, W.C., and Published by FrgepgRIC WINNEY SARIN, at the Office, 
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38 Southampton Street Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London,—Sa/urday, 16 /uly, 1898. 
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